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IV. BOTULISM 

© Several of our readers have inquired as to foods canned by the methods used in those 
the possibility of botulism resulting from days could become contaminated with the 
the consumption of commercially canned toxin of this organism. This fact having been 
foods. The canning industry is proud of the realized, the canning industry took imme- 
part it has played in the eradication from its diate steps to prevent such contamination of 
products of this deadly type of food intoxi- their products. 

cation. We are glad to devote this space to a Research was inaugurated and has been 
discussion of this important topic. continued to which the industry has con- 

During recent years, the daily press pe- tributed not only financially, but also by Kg 
riodically carries reports relating how one the studies of scientists associated directly we tt 
or more members of a family, or of a group with the canning industry (2). The end re- - 
of persons, were stricken after a meal, usu- sult of these researches was the development ard 
ally with fatal results. Sometimes these ac- of scientific methods of determination of and t 
counts describe how an “anti-toxin” was heat sterilization treatments, or heat proc- used 
rushed to the scene—an indication that bot- esses as they are known to the industry, becan 
ulism was involved. These press reports which would be adequate to insure the this | 
often include the statement that a “canned safety of canned foods from the standpoint many 
food” was incriminated as the cause of the of botulism (3). throu 
illness. The effectiveness of the measures gener- self, | 

We wish to emphasize that as far as the ally adopted by.the canning industry of the a 
records go, these outbreaks without excep- United States is evidenced by the fact that no PH . 
tion are not attributed to foods commer- case of botulism attributable to an American ye 
cially canned in this country. In practically commercially canned food has occurred dur- _s 
every instance, it was found that the foods ing the past ten years (la). Foods packed in there 
—usually of a nen-acid or semi-acid nature commercial canneries are heat processed We 
—had been preserved at home by the use of not only to insure protection from bacterial year 
inadequate heat sterilization processes (1). spoilage causing merely the loss of the food, her ¢ 
These press reports, by not stating correctly but to render them safe from the standpoint cardi 
the type of food involved, have done much of botulism, as well. In fact, a sterilizing ome 
to cast unwarranted suspicion on commer- process sufficient to insure the destruction 
cially canned foods as possible causes of of the most heat resistant strain of Cl. bot- — 
botulism. ulinum ever isolated is considered the min- from 

Botulism, or acute toxemia due to clos- imum requirement of heat treatment of com- 1929 
tridium botulinum, is by no means a new mercially canned foods. The National Can- Total 
affliction. As early as 1802—ninety-five years ners Association has issued lists of scientific- Palat 
before van Ermengem discovered the true ally determined processes for non-acid can- Aner 
cause of the intoxication—warnings were ned foods with which canners comply (4). Lung: 
issued against botulism. However, not until Such are the facts. The American canning Heari 
severe outbreaks occurred in this country industry offers its products to the consuming Orthe 
some fifteen years ago, was it realized that public for what they are; namely, whole- Skin 
cognizance should be taken of the fact that some and nutritious foods. Hear: 

Cc Tota 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 0 

230 Park Avenue, New York City “a 

1. a) 1985 Amer. J. Public Health, 25, 301 2. 1936 J. Bacteriology 31, No. 1 P. 71 3. 1923 Natl. Res. Council Bulletin, 7, 4. 1981 N.C.A. Bulletin 26-L, Som 

b) 1985 J. Amer. Diet. Assn. 1i, 18 1928 Amer. J. Public Health, 18, 108 No. 37 Revised eervi 

tain 

This is the twelfth in a series of monthly articles, which will summarize, MERICANS diff 

for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- | MEDICAL | scho 

thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this / sort 

series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a and 

post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., The Seal gag ape er neni yond get | 

what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? peorercsi alge Ramin intone P 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. of the American Medical Association. 

Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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The School Health Program 


From the Viewpoint of the Health Education Director 


VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 
Director, Health Education, Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University 


cal inspections” in our public schools. Such 

inspections were usually conducted by a “team” 
or “squad” of physicians. A mass of cards with checks 
on them accrued from such inspections. These cards 
were filed away in the school archives to gather dust 
and to take up space which otherwise might have been 
ysed for some worthwhile purpose. The check marks 
became illegible with the passing years, and doubtless 
this fact, had the cards been referred to at all, saved 
many a physician from an embarrassing situation—not 
through any particular inadequacy of the physician him- 
self, but because of our desire for statistics and the con- 
sequent rapid herding of children through school cor- 
ridors, into and out of rooms, through gymnasiums, with 
an eye chart flashed here, a stethoscope slapped on 
there, and a chest tapped with a finger over yonder. 

We secured the statistics. We knew that in a given 

year a certain number of cervical glands, a certain num- 
ber of diseased tonsils, some malnutrition, an occasional 
cardiac disturbance, some skin disease, poor vision, etc., 
were discovered. Furthermore, there are evidences in 
some situations that corrections were made. To quote 
from the annual report of the Detroit Board of Health 
1929-1930: 
Total per cent of defects: 


A FEW short years ago we were conducting “medi- 


eer roe 02 ; a ren 2.13 
Anemia ............ 28 Cervical glands...... 2.27 
Lungs — 32 Malnutrition ........ 4.42 
0 ere 52 Vision 5.35 
MEE nwindeweaie — was et . 

a 86 TD a acseneecece 23.03 
Ee 1.19 BE ecneenencewnd 41.42 

Coed total of Gebects. .. ...ccscccccss 58.74 
Total number of school children examined......... 114,969. 


One might say that something decidedly constructive 
had been accomplished in this inspectional program with 
its presumable follow-up and correction of defects. 
Something was accomplished in that a certain type of 
service was rendered the individual. I have said a “cer- 
tain type of service” because it is here that we should 
differentiate as to what constitutes a real service to the 
school child in a health program. It was a service of a 
sort to advise the child that he had diseased tonsils, 
and it was a service both to him and to his parents to 
get him into a clinic for a tonsillectomy. 


Performing such “services” for the individual child 


doubtless had much to do with the change of terminol- 
ogy which became evident in our school health work 
a comparatively short time ago. From medical inspec- 
tions we graduated to health service with all that the 
definition of the word service means, namely, “act of 
serving; the occupation of a servant; the performance 
of labor for the benefit of another, or at another’s com- 
mand,” but not with all that the word connotes, namely, 
“useful office; that which promotes interest or happiness, 
benefit and avail.” The service rendered by school phy- 
sicians in the past has been but a transitory one. It has 
served the purpose of discovering and correcting a re- 
mediable defect through a physical examination. I very 
nearly said “health” examination, but that to me would 
be a misnomer since a health examination includes a 
check-up not only of physical defects but of emotional 
and social adjustments as well. It has furthermore, of 
course, taken measures to discover communicable dis- 
eases and to prevent their spread, but this is now an 
admittedly small part of the school physician’s work. 
Teachers and nurses are quite capable of recognizing 
signs of communicable diseases and of excluding the 
child from school until proper diagnoses have been made. 


HAT then does a lay person vitally interested in 

a comprehensive health program in public schools 
expect of the school physician? I will answer that by 
saying that he expects a health service that promotes 
happiness, benefit, and avail—happiness for the indi- 
vidual child through a health program that supplies him 
with an opportunity to live abundantly during his school 
days, to live so that he may obtain the optimum physical, 
social, and emotional health which should be his heritage 
—and a benefit and avail that will insure him a continu- 
ance of this after his school days are over. Such a health 
program goes further than service; it must include health 
education. There can be no clear line of demarcation 
between health service and health education. They can- 
not survive as separate entities. They must be integral 
parts of a comprehensive health program. A _ health 
examination is a service to the individual, but the possi- 
bilities for health education are tremendous. Can we 
say that today we will render a health service but that 
we will wait until tomorrow to do a little educating in 
health? An inspection for signs of communicable dis- 
ease has long since passed from merely an inspectional 
period to an educative opportunity valuable alike to the 
child himself, his home, his school, and his community. 
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We have been assimilating these educational proce- 
dures as a part of our health service more or less uncon- 
sciously. Indications of this are seen in the universal 
practice of having parents present at the school physical 
examination. This has been a very definite attempt to 
educate the parent to the health needs of the child. We 
have seen the school nurse gradually emerge from mere- 
ly first-aid duties and the clerical tasks of tabulating 
how many fingers were bandaged each day to a vital 
factor in the whole scheme of public school’s health edu- 
cation, working with teachers in a preventive program 
rather than merely a corrective one, advising with chil- 
dren as to their health needs, conducting special classes 
in home-making, nutrition, etc., and aiding in the edu- 
cation of parents as to the health needs of their children. 
We have seen the growth of parent-teacher meetings at 
which school physicians have taken an active part in 
thg discussion of physical defects, disease control, and 
school community health. 


LL of these things are pointing toward health 

education and health-service as being inseparably 
linked together to make a health program. This is fine, 
and is a distinct advance over the medical inspection of 
the past. But it hasn’t gone far enough. Educators dis- 
agree on some things in education. There are different 
schools of thought and different philosophies. But they 
agree quite unanimously on one thing, namely, that 
schools are training grounds for future citizens. Our 
schools are successful only in so far as they succeed in 
an education that fits children to accept the responsi- 
bilities of life. This: needs no elaboration. The bare 
statement has its implication in so far as school physi- 
cians and their place in the school is concerned. In my 
opinion there is no place for them at all unless they 
accept not only their responsibility in “acts of serving,” 
but also the responsibility of guiding and helping chil- 
dren in their health needs for tomorrow as well as for 
today. The following metaphor is an apt one. School 
physicians have been crutches upon which children have 
hobbled along throughout their school days. Upon 
graduation the crutches have been suddenly removed, 
and the children, accustomed to them for twelve years, 
are faced with the difficulty of staggering along without 
support. 

My point is probably clear to you. If the primary 
function of an educational system is to fit children to 
accept the responsibilities of life, a health service and 
a health education program that fail to advise children 
how to meet their health needs throughout life have 
no place in an educational system. This discussion has 
nothing: to do with the pros and cons of state medicine, 
or the majority and minority report of the White House 
Conference on the Costs of Medical Care. The statement 
just made is equally appropriate whichever report you 
may agree with. Whether you believe in full-time school 
physicians, part-time school physicians, or volunteer 
service, one fact remains paramount, namely, that it is 
the function of the physician working with children in 
school to help them learn the use of the private physician, 
hospitals, clinics, special classes for the handicapped, 
and other health agencies. 


9 
May, 193, 


HIS procedure can be supplemented to a large ex 
rae sea ent 
by the school authorities. Children should be in. 
structed to confer with their private physician a the 
beginning of each school year. There is distinct educa. 
tional merit in this plan in that it develops the habit 
on the part of the parent and child of seeking medical 
advice outside of the school environs, instead of foster. 
ing an attitude of dependence on a school health Service 
Some beginnings have been made in this, meagre, jt . 
true, but with encouraging possibilities. With school 
physicians available to help and guide in this Procedure 
much may be accomplished in the future. 

As this plan succeeds, the school physician becomes 
more and more an educator in health practices. He is 
allowed more freedom to work from the known to the 
unknown. That is, instead of spending the large part 
of his time on seeking evidence of physical defects among 
the whole student group, he may spend more time on 
service and educational program that involves recog. 
nised physical defects. With teachers screening out ind. 
cations of physical defects and with at least some per. 
centage of children bringing the results of their private 
physician’s findings to school, the school physician js 
automatically released from much of the routine proce. 
dure of the past. Instead of being one of a “team” enter. 
ing a school for a wholesale inspectional program, he 
may spend a portion of each week in a single school 
helping and advising on known cases of physical defects, 
He may conduct his work in an unhurried professional 
manner, developing self-reliant attitudes among children 
toward medical help, developing feelings that will moti- 
vate behavior, and developing a wholesome understan¢- 
ing between doctor and child, and doctor and parent. 

Who knows but that, if such a health program is 
instituted, eventually the physician may come to recog- 
nize children as individuals, and not as heart cases, ade- 
noid cases, or tonsillectomies? Modern education accepts 
the premise that children should be provided with opti- 
mum advantages in equipment, teaching, etc., and it 
recognizes that their physical well-being is as important 
as their mental adjustments. The school physician's 
training has not been that of the teacher’s. His days o 
training and his days of practice have been concentrated 
on abnormal conditions to the exclusion of viewing the 
child as a whole. There must be a changing attitude and 
a changed emphasis. He should pass out of the realm 
of an examiner, and become a consultant if he is to 
function at maximum efficiency. He should obviously be 
thoroughly conversant with all available corrective facil 
ties in the community, see that teachers are apprised of 
them and see to it that children know about them, er 
couraging their acceptance of them according to their 
physical needs and according to their economic status. 
A knowledge of all health agencies in the community and 
their particular function is absolutely essential if the 
child is to leave the school equipped to care for his ow 
health needs. 


Sesuceeniet such a school health program cannot be 

accomplished by one or two school physicians. The 

success of the plan calls for as many as possible of the 
(Continued on Page 350) 
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The Athletic Federation of College Women 


College Women is a national 

organization devoted to the 
furtherance of athletic and other 
recreational activities in colleges and 
universities. It is a student or- 
sanization, existing largely through 
their efforts and interests. Mem- 
bership in the Federation is re- 
stricted to Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciations in institutions of collegiate 
rank, two hundred and thirty-seven 
associations being actively affiliated 
at the present time. 

The function of the Federation is 
to align the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation with the Department of 
Physical Education and other serv- 
ice departments of the college in 
the all-around development of col- 
lege life. The efforts of the Fed- 
eration are devoted to those activi- 
ties which may be sponsored by the 
Women’s Athletic Association, and 
which open to the student oppor- 
tunity for useful recreational pur- 
suits, and the development of out- 
door hobbies. 

The organization had its incep- 


T= ATHLETIC Federation of 


By 


MARGUERITE 
SCHWARZ 


Executive 


Secretary, 


Athletic 


Federation of College Women, 
Instructor in Physical Education 
University of Wisconsin 





Blanche M. Trilling, founder of A.F.C.W. 


tion at a meeting held at the University of Wisconsin 
in March, 1917. At that time Miss Blanche M. Trill- 
ing, Director of Physical Education for Women, sug- 


Helen Hazelton, Chairman Faculty 
Committee. 


gested to the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation that a meet- 
ing of Women’s 
Athletic association 
presidents might be 
valuable. She point- 
ed out the growth 
of athletic facilities 
for women, but also 
an accompanying 
lack of development 
of Athletic Associa- 
tions, standardized 
rules for sports, and 
general _participa- 
tion in sports by 
college women. 
With her aid, the 
Wisconsin Associa- 
tion called a nation- 


al meeting of Athletic Association 
presidents. Miss Helen Barr was 
president of the first meeting when 
the national organization was 
formed. In the early days, it was 
known as the Athletic Conference 
of American College Women, but 
the name was changed in 1933 to 
the Athletic Federation of College 
Women. 

* National meetings are held every 
three years, with sectional and state 
meetings in the interim. There are 
five sectional divisions: Northeast- 
ern, Southeastern, North Central, 
South Central, and Western. Each 
of the five sectional divisions meets 
at least once during the interval be- 
tween national conferences. State 
meetings are usually held every 
year in the states which are organ- 
ized. 

The Federation is governed by 
legislation of the National Confer- 
ence and an Advisory Board, con- 
sisting of the National President, 
who is President of the Association 
holding the National Conference, 
the Presidents of each of the five 


sectional divisions, and the Executive Secretary. Serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity is a Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee. The present committee members are Miss Helen 


Hazelton, C hair- 
man, Miss Blanche 
M. Trilling, and Dr. 
J. Anna Norris. The 
Executive Secretary 
is employed by the 
Federation to main- 
tain a central office 
and to edit the 
Newsletter. 

The Newsletter is 
the Federation mag- 
azine, published 
four times a year. 
It serves as an ex- 
change medium be- 
tween member as- 
sociations and con- 
tains numerous ar- 
ticles of association 
(Cont'd. on P. 345) 





Dr. J. Anna Norris, Faculty Committee 
Member. 
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Recreation Among the Sioux Indians 


MARION BILLBROUGH 


Indian Reservation Schools, 
Oglala, South Dakota 


HEN we speak of the Indian, the majority of 
W ei think of a tall, brown-eyed individual 

with long black hair. If you should visit an 
Indian Reservation and see him sitting around on the 
streets of the Agency, you would think that he is slow 
and lazy. You will never see him fluttering around from 
one thing to another as the white man does. One thing 
at a time is his motto. Many times our Indians say to 
me, “You try to do too many things at once.” You will 
wonder why the Indian is like this. Owing to your un- 
trained eye and your constant hurry, all Indians on all 
reservations will appear to be the same. 

When you become famil- 
iar with the Indians, you 
realize that tribes and indi- 
viduals differ just as much 
in appearance and tempera- 
ment as the people of differ- 
ent white nations differ. This 
difference is probably due to 
the environment. I believe 
the environment has affect- 
ed the Indians’ whole life. 
The Indians of the Eastern 
forests, the Plains Indians, 
the Southwest Indians, the 
Indians of the Everglades of 
Florida, and the Indians of 
the seashore all employed 
different means of securing 
a livelihood, because the 
physical conditions under 
which they have lived dif- 
fered. Not only did these 
conditions affect their mode 
of living, they affected their 
recreations and spiritual life 
as well. 


N this article, I will try to 

tell something about the 
games of the Oglala Sioux. 
The Sioux Tribe is a part of 
the Plains Indians, and con- 
sists of several bands, the 
Oglalas being one of the 
largest. 

Let us now consider the 





(1) Sioux Indians dancing the Omaha; (2) A Bunny, or Rabbit We Tiere : 
Dance; (3) Indian Chiefs dressed for an occasion. ticipating as wished to, must 


country in which the Oglalas live. It is a country of 
slightly rolling, semi-arid land, threaded with numero, 
small creeks, many of them dry most of the year, jy 
some places there are abrupt elevations, the sides 9 
which are cut by running water into deep ridges, making 
what we call “Bad Lands.” ‘ 

This country was covered with wild grass on whic 
the buffalo, antelope, and deer grazed. These three anj. 
mals furnished all the food supply that the Oglalas had. 
outside of a few wild fruits and vegetables. The fruits 
were found along the creeks and the vegetables wer 
found growing wild on the prairie. The streams being 
few in number, very few fish 
were caught, and therefore 
the Oglalas considered them 
possessed of evil spirits. 

This is a country of sun- 
shine and wind, with little 
rainfall. This explains why 
the Oglalas worshipped the 
Sun and Wind, the Buffalo, 
and other wild animals. Be- 
cause the winds came from 
four directions, the number 
four had a religious signif- 
cance. These were the things 
that affected his everyday 
life. From the buffalo came 
his food, clothes, shelter, 
and household and war in- 
plements. 

The young Indian boy, 
from the time he was able 
to walk, was trained through 
play to prepare himself for 
his future life work, that of 
hunting and fighting. He 
rode horseback, he practiced 
with the bow and arrow, he 
played games that trained 
him in the skills of moving 
quickly and without noise. 

One of the old games was 
“Bear,” in which one boy 
was the bear. He carried 
cactus on a long stick. The 
other children, as many pal 
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be quick enough in moving to 
keep from being hit by the cactus. 
The child hit by the cactus be- 
came bear and tried to hit some 
other child. No matter how much 
the cactus hurt, no child was sup- 
posed to cry, bravery and forti- 
tude being two great virtues 
among the Indians. Today Bear 
is still a popular game of the 
younger children. In the majority 
of cases, however, they use a home-made ball instead of 
a cactus. Sometimes a child is hurt and théy cry. The 
older people say, “When I was little I would have been 
ashamed to have cried.” 

Today, the teacher playing Bear with the children 
finds himself Bear all the time. I heard a Day School 
teacher remark one day, “All they want to play is Bear.” 


S in days gone by, the horse is still the greatest thing 
in the Sioux boy’s life. From the time he is able, 
he begins to ride horseback. One wonders, as he watches 
these small children riding along the trails and across 
the fields of the reservation, a little leg sticking straight 
out on each side, how the little fellows stay on. All sum- 
mer long, the children spend 
their vacations on horseback 
along the wet creeks, where 
each good-sized water hole 
has its supply of little brown 
people. 

Today the most popular 
games the small children of 
my school play are games 
about horses. If they play 
in the sand pile, it is ““Buck- 
ing Horse.” A corral is made 
out of small sticks. Each 
child has a small cowboy 
doll that he has made by 
himself from wire, wrapped 
with yarn and clothed in a 
small pair of leather chaps 
and vest made from cow 
leather undoubtedly tanned | a 
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Left: The Bad Lands as seen from Number 
Five Day School. Below: The Bad Lands from 
the top of the table. 





by some older member of the family. The horse is the 
vertebra of some cow or horse. These vertebra horses 
are very active when manipulated by some small Indian 
child, and often a cowboy is brought to the schoolroom 
where first aid in the form of a new yarn arm or leg is 
administered. This kind of play will amuse the children 
for long periods of time. 

A game we play on very windy days is ‘“‘Race Horse.” 
It was devised by the children one very windy day. Each 
child secures for himself the very largest tumble weed he 
can find. A string is tied to the main stem of the weed 
and at a given signal the child begins to run to the 
finishing line, which is usually the fence on the opposite 
side of the school yard. If the wind is strong, the child 
at the other end of the string 
must run fast to keep up 
with his Weed Horse. If he 
does not, his horse runs 
away and he must secure a 
new horse before entering 
another race. Often a child 
experiences difficulties in 
getting his horse up to the 
starting line. 

Another favorite game 
with the children is “Riding 
Bucking Horses.” One child 
is the horse, another is the 
cowboy. The horse gets 
down on his hands and 
knees. The cowboy sits 
astride his back and hangs 
on to the horse’s_ overall 
strap. The sport of the game 



































Birdwoman, Scout Curley’s first wife. 


is for the horse to buck in such a lively fashion that the 
cowboy is thrown off. 

As with all children, just playing horse with a string 
for reins is popular with small Indian children. They will 
play it for days at a time. One fall, my children played 
it every intermission time for two weeks. How long this 
would have continued, I do not know, for an accident 
happened to take some of the fun out of the game. For 
several days they had tied strings around their arms, but 
this Friday some lively young mind conceived the idea 
of putting the rope in the mouth, and eventually one 
child lost two teeth. An appeal by the teacher on this 
unsanitary method of playing horse made no impression, 
but the loss of two teeth was a serious matter. 

The Indian child knows a horse. Give him a pencil 
and paper, and an eight-year old child will draw a better 
horse than the majority of white children in their ‘teens. 
The white child’s horse will be stinted and mechanical 
looking. The Indian’s horse will show action. 

The Indian child is as much at home climbing among 
the trees as the little animals themselves. They will climb 
a tree until the branch begins to bend toward the ground; 
then they swing to the ground from the end of the branch. 
One would judge that this is great sport by the number 
of times they will do it before they become tired of it. 

The white man’s game that our Indian children like 
best is baseball. The small children play it with a home- 
made ball and any suitable stick they can find. All dis- 
putes are apparently settled by the child who can talk 
_the longest. 

In the winter, in the old days, the little Indian boy 
had a sled made of buffalo ribs, bound together with 
buffalo-skin thongs. Today, the children slide down hill 
on sleds they have made from old pieces of boards. If 
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nails are not available, a piece of board or an old yj 
of tin will do just as well. The Indian child does oa 
elaborate toys to make him happy. ™ 


OU will say this is all about little boys. 

little girls do?” The same is true about t 
about the boys. Many of their traditional Sames prepared 
them for their adult life. Each little girl had he doll 
made from buckskin with beaded dress, moccasins and 
leggings. She learned to swim and ride just as wel 
her brothers. Today she does the same thing. ro 
never seen a Sioux girl ride horseback in trousers. She 
rides in her usual dress with her blanket arranged across 
the front in such a manner as to resemble a divided skirt 

During the summer, the small girl plays with her doll 
which are usually made by herself either from pieces o 
cloth or scraps of paper. These dresses may be accurate 
representations of old Indian costumes, or the latest 
white man’s dress. 


“What do 
he irls as 


bees Plains Indians are among the best horseback 
riders in the world. The Indian mounts his horg 
always on the right side. This leaves his left hand free 
to hold the reins while the right hand grasps the pommd 
of the saddle or the horse’s mane if he is riding bareback. 

The Indians love to race horses. They would bet any- 
thing they had on the outcome of a horse race. Today 
there is very little racing among the Oglala Sioux except 
at rodeo time or the Fourth of July. William Chase-Ip. 
The-Winter is the only man in our community who has 
a race horse. Racing is still very popular among the 
Crows. Every community has several people with not 
only one race horse, but a string of race horses. 

There is an old story told by the Sioux about a great 
animal race. Many years ago, some place to the west of 
us, the animals had a great race. It lasted for days, 
Many ran until they died. The magpie won the race. 
Today, the ground is red where the dying animals fell. 


REATER than horseback riding is the Indian’s love 

of dancing. His dances are very violent and rapid, 

and in them he expresses his innermost feelings. The men 
and women both dance, but in the majority of cases they 
dance by themselves. Long ago, the dances were always 
danced out-of-doors in very small spaces. The songs at- 
companying the dances were usually sung by men beat- 
ing a tom-tom. Now, in bad weather and at night, they 
are danced in log houses with few windows and, in many 
cases, dirt floors. The singers sit in a circle in the middle 
of the dance hall. At Big Horn, on the Crow Reservation, 
there is a large, many-sided log dance hall with a good 
wooden floor. Here, the Indians will camp for many days 
at a time to enjoy their tribal dances. 
In this dance hall, whips are placed in convenient 
places along the walls. If the men and women are dant 
ing together, the girl should ask the man to dance. Ii 
they do not, the older women are privileged to use a whip 
on them. The movement of an old woman toward a whip 
is all that is necessary to get a Crow girl to dance. 
The dance regalias of the Indians vary in style. In 
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some of the old regalias, the Indian danced partly naked. 
This custom was frowned upon by many whites, so the 
Indian bought the white man’s union suit, colored it any 
color that pleased him, and put it on under his regalia. 
With the new order of things this stupid regulation has 
been done away with and the native beauty and grace 
of the Indian dance has been restored. 

The lives of the Oglalas were governed by the visions 
that they saw during the Sun Dance ceremonies. This 
dance was danced to the Sun God, who was the most im- 
portant God of the Sioux. There were four parts to the 
dance. An Indian man could dance all four. It was only 
in the fourth part that torture was inflicted by having 
the dancer suspended. If an Indian man wished to be- 
come a shaman or medicine man, he must dance all four 
parts. This showed that he possessed the four great Sioux 
virtues, bravery, generosity, fortitude, and integrity. If 
one possessed these virtues, he was honored by all people. 

The Indians always dance the Sun Dance in the Sun 
Lodge. The Lodge is circular in form, with a covered 
space surrounding an uncovered space. A Sacred Pole 
is erected in the center of the uncovered space around 
which the dancers dance. The entrance is uncovered and 
faces toward the South. The covered space is made by 
placing forked posts upright in the ground, the outer 
row being shorter than the inner row. They are placed 
so that poles can be laid from one fork to another, and 
these in turn are covered with poles so as to make a net- 
work on which pine branches are laid. Poles are tied 
from post to post on the outer circle and pine branches 
are fastened to them to make the outer wall. Today, in 
some places, the Sun Dance is danced during the Fourth 
of July celebration. It is now a social function and no 
torture is inflicted. 

Another of the popular dances today is the Omaha or 
Grass Dance. It comes from the Omahas, who learned 
it from the Pawnee. It originated from a dream experi- 
ence of a young shaman. He made a regalia as directed 
in the dream and gave a feast, where he explained the 
use of the regalia. After the feast, the people danced as 
the shaman directed. After this they prepared for war. 
Each warrior was to make a wish as to the outcome of 
the war and it would come true. One wished to be 
wounded, and the shaman said that although the regalia 
was to prevent wounds, he could have his wish and after- 
wards wear a small bell on him to mark where he was 
wounded. During the war this man was shot, and at the 
next dance he appeared with a bell on his legging. 

In this dance, the men dancers move in a circle with 
the singers and drum placed in the center of the circle. 
The women stand on the outer edge of the circle. They 
hardly lift their feet from the ground. Their faces are 
impassive and their arms are held close to their bodies. 
How much the Indian woman is enjoying the dance can 
only be told by closely observing her eyes. Today the 
Omaha is a social function usually accompanied by a 
feast. The regalia now has many bells. 

The most popular dance among the younger Sioux 
people is the Bunny, or Rabbit Dance. This is rather a 
modern Indian dance, having come to the Sioux within 
the last twenty years. In this dance the men and women 
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dance together standing side by side. Again the dancers 
move in a circle around the singers and tom-tom, the 
dance step being something like the white man’s schot- 
tische. This is purely a social function. It is danced 


Friday and Saturday night in every community on the 


reservation. In the majority of cases private homes are 
used for these dances. 
generally danced out of doors. 


During celebrations it is most 


HE OLD Indian games can be divided into two divi- 
sions, games of chance and games of dexterity. The 
games of chance were played by the men and women but 
not by the children. They were played at festivals and 
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David Jefferson, Alex Medicine Horse, and Tommy Bend at 
Crow Agency, Montana. 


accompanied by singing. The games of dexterity were 
archery shooting at moving objects, sliding javelins on 
hard ground, and games of ball. 

There were many games played with a ball. The most 
popular among the Sioux and Crows today is “shinny.” 
The Sioux play it with a wooden stick, curved at the end. 
The method of playing is much the same as the shinny 
played by the white people, except that both men and 
women play. 

Among the Crows everyone plays in the same game, 
men, women, and children. They use two sticks, one like 
the modern shinny stick and another like a fisherman’s 

(Continued on Page 343) 
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How About Some Muscle? 


By 


C. H. McCLOY 


Research Professor of Anthropometry and Physical Education 
State University of lowa 


OR a profession that has glorified the physical side 
F man from before 500 B.c. until, shall we say, 

A.D. 1915, the physical education literature of today 
is strangely silent about the more purely body-building 
type of objectives. From the time of Homer to shortly 
after the time of Thorndike, the emphasis will be found 
to have been on the physical—education through the 
physical surely, but also education and pure training of 
the physical, for its own sake as well as in Education’s 
sacred name. Then came the leavening influence of 
Thorndike’s psychology and of Dewey’s philosophy, en- 
larging our concepts of how to educate, and as a profes- 
sion we made real progress. But this progress was made 
at the expense of the old model. We did not overhaul it, 
but, following the leadership of Mr. Henry Ford, we 
traded in all of the old equipment on the new. Twenty- 
five centuries of good experience—as all who read his- 
tory discerningly must agree—abandoned over-night in 
favor of a new equipage whose worth to the ultimate 
consumer, the child, was yet to be appraised! 


_ why? Your guess is as good as mine. I think it 
was possibly a combination of three things. First, 
many physical educators had an inferiority complex. A 
few sensitive souls still have. We didn’t quite belong to 
the educational fraternity; we were just “physical direc- 
tors.” The new educational emphasis gave us “face,” 
and, exulting in our new importance, we forgot most of 
the fundamentals; we didn’t want to be “strong.” 

Second, it was so easy to “educate” with a game book 
and a whistle. It saved time, preparation, and the master- 
ing of a lot of difficult skills and the techniques of pro- 
gression. 

The third possibility is that the leaders of the new 
educational movement, carried away by enthusiasm for 
this valuable addition to our armamentarium, over- 
stressed the new—as Luther Gulick was wont to do in 
pioneering a movement—and gave the.impression to their 
pupils and to the readers of their papers and books that 
the educational aspect of physical education was all that 
really mattered. Whatever the reason, the result has been 
that when physical education went to college and added 
psychology, character education, mental hygiene, tests 
and measurements, and the new organization of principles 
to the curriculum, it quietly dumped most of its body- 
building emphasis into the educational garbage can and 
set it out on the curb. 

Has this been justified? Let us examine the evidence. 
Ignoring the varsity teams who, we shall grant, get 
enough muscle building, let us consider the average 
pupil. I doubt if more than one-fifth of our physical 


education classes in the schools of today get enough ex. 
ercise to contribute materially to any significant organic 
stimulation. Widespread strength testing has shown that 
in whole cities there are scarcely 20 per cent of the 
pupils who have a normal amount of strength, measuring 
strength by Rogers’ Physical Fitness Index: and Rogers’ 
norms for strength are quite moderate in their demands, 


UT is more muscle desirable? Let us marshal a few 

of the arguments. 

1. In 1907 J. M. Tyler published Growth and Edy. 
cation, a book which was and is a milestone in physical 
education. In the first few chapters were assembled a 
galaxy of biological facts which have never been serious- 
ly disputed. Tyler showed that vigorous exercise of the 
great fundamental trunk and limb muscles is utterly es- 
sential during youth and young adulthood for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the normal growth and development, 
not only of the fundamental organ systems of the body, 
but of the brain and mind as well. And this exercise need 
—an inheritance from the remote past—is a need for 
more than pretty movements. What is needed is a great 
deal of oxidation within the body tissues. Tyler made 
clear the fact that an organism whose evolutionary de- 
velopment was dependent upon vast amounts of exer- 
cise could not function adequately on a semi-sedentary 
ration of activities. 

2. The psychological literature of late years has spoken 
much of the fact of body-mind unity, but this same lit- 
erature has usually gone on thinking and writing as 
though the school child was all mind. We in physical 
education, with our growing over-emphasis upon the edu- 
cational aspect of physical education, are apt to fall into 
the same error. Our organism is more body than mind, 
and it is only through the adequate functioning of all 
of it that the most desirable functioning of even the 
brain occurs. 

3. From the standpoint of mental hygiene, a number 
of studies in our own field, some of them unpublished, 
have shown that the physically undeveloped child and 
adult tend to develop inferiority feelings which grossly 
affect his social responses and his character and person- 
ality development. We need adequate bodies as well as 
play and recreation. While this is only a part of our 
mental hygiene problem, the physical educator should not 
forget that it is an important part and one which can be 
corrected fundamentally only by developing an adequate 
body. It cannot be eradicated simply by understanding 
the problem. “Facing reality” in this case means develop- 
ing the muscles, attaining a better carriage, and in general 
developing and educating the physical self. 
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4, In considering the significance of physical strength, 
let us develop an imaginary situation. Let us suppose that 
some one were to request you to wear, day and night, a 
well-fitting canvas jacket lined with lead shot which in- 
creased your weight 25 per cent. Your response would 
undoubtedly be something like the following: “Don’t be 
absurd! Why, to burden myself with a load like that 
would result in my being utterly fatigued by early after- 
noon. I should have no energy for constructive work, and 
at night I should be too tired even for recreation. The 
added strain upon my heart would be harmful, and I 
would be so constantly fatigued, particularly during the 
latter part of the day, as to render myself more suscep- 
tible to minor infections, such as colds.” And you would 
be right. However, the man who is 25 per cent overweight 
is constantly subject to just this strain. The same diffi- 
culty is encountered by an individual of a given normal 
weight who has only four-fifths of the normal amount of 
muscle. From the standpoint of fatigue, of inefficiency 
of movement, of susceptibility to minor infections, he 
finds himself in the same situation as the individual who 
is 25 per cent overweight; and this individual, be he 
school child or adult, does suffer some of the following 
handicaps: 

a) Fatigue, both acute and chronic—The under- 
muscled person tires easily. (Rogers has well shown that 
a certain type of endurance is almost perfectly corre- 
lated with strength relative to weight.) But this person 
is not only susceptible to occasional acute fatigue; this 
fatigue piles up in a normal life of activity. At the end 
of each week he finds himself almost sick—intoxicated 
with the accumulated poisons of a fatigued organism. 

b) Muscular ine fficiency—Studies in the physiology 
of muscular work demonstrate that the efficiency of 
muscular contraction depends upon there being an opti- 
mum load on the muscle. Thus a muscle that is over- 
loaded has a smaller work efficiency than one which is 
not loaded too heavily. The person of less than normal 
strength, in addition to his constant fatigue, is working 
always at a relatively lower level of efficiency than would 
have been the case had his strength been up to normal 
for his weight. 

c) Susceptihility to infections—It is the common ex- 
perience of many people that their susceptibility to colds 
and like minor infections is greatest when they are most 
fatigued. This, for some reason, seems to be more true 
of continuous chronic fatigue than of moderate acute 
fatigue. Possibly it is because in almost all acute fatigue 
the person has recovered before the process of infection 
has proceeded far enough to be dangerous. It is a common 
observation that more colds result from mingling in 
crowds at the end of a week than under similar circum- 
stances at the beginning of the week, when an individual 
is more rested. The under-muscled person is much more 
constantly in a condition in which he is susceptible to 
such infections than is the stronger person. This, of 
course, has nothing to do with specific immunities which 
seem to be dependent upon a chemical condition within 
the body. 

d) Functioning of organic systems.—Tyler also estab- 
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lished the fact that an abundance of muscular exercise 
strengthens the day-by-day functioning of all of the 
organic systems. This is perhaps most easily understood 
in the relationship to the functioning of the heart. This 
organ, which is itself a muscle, is exercised and developed 
by being forced to exercise more strenuously in response 
to the vigorous exercise of the voluntary musculature. 
The individual whose muscular experience is constantly 
at a subnormal level has a heart that is as flabby as his 
arms and legs. In times of emergency, not so much 
the running for a street car as the fighting of pneu- 
monia, the weaker heart is more apt to be unequal to the 
task than is the well developed heart. Adequate strength 
is good life insurance. 


LL of these facts seem to me to afford convincing 
evidence that we need better-developed muscular 
systems than the current literature in our profession is 
demanding. The argument frequently proposed by non- 
physical-education educators that since we are not all 
going to be truck drivers we do not need to be well de- 
veloped is not, it seems to me, even intelligent. A young 
adult having to toss his body, weighing from 100 to 
200 pounds, around an office, up and down stairs, or 
around a golf course, needs a normal musculature. There- 
fore, I should like to propose that as a profession we 
re-think the whole problem of our more purely physical 
objectives, and that we emphasize them more. I yield to 
no one in our profession in my belief in the educational 
importance of physical education when adequately or- 
ganized and taught; the health education procedures 
are also of great importance. But the basis of all physical 
education—developmental, educational, corrective, or 
any other aspect of our field—is the adequate training 
and development of the body itself—that should be 
thought of as a fundamental prerequisite. 

In recent years there has been a swing towards an 
emphasis upon adult education. The physical educator, 
on the whole, has not kept up with this movement. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to visit city turnvereins, or 
some of the business men’s classes of Y.M.C.A.’s, and 
sees young sixty-year-old men playing fast volleyball or 
doing stunts on the apparatus with ease and grace and 
enjoyment—stunts that the majority of physical edu- 
cation teachers of today cannot do—or who sees fifty- 
and sixty-year-old Englishmen playing soccer or cricket 
or rowing, almost with the vigor and finish of youth, 
must realize that most middle and old age deterioration 
is a function of inactivity. Adults who forget to maintain 
that muscular development which is the prerequisite to 
a youthful old age pay the penalty by losing that youth; 
it is hard to lose one’s youth and gain it back again, but 
it is relatively easy to keep it. 


T SEEMS to me that the time has come when we may 

be expected to retain more than one major objective 

at a time in our intellects—to keep hold on the good of 

the past while we add from the worth-while contributions 

of today. May we suggest that the best defense is a 
(Continued on Page 355) 
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Playgrounds 


T. EARL SULLENGER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology, Municipal University of Omaha; 
Chairman of the City Board of Recreation 


tunities of touching nature and of using their pent- 

up energies on playgrounds and in other wholesome 
ways, they would not jeopardize the public. The child 
who uses the streets for play is no more anti-social than 
the community that declines to furnish him with proper 
play facilities. Change of laws does not change child 
nature and the fundamental urges that motivate his 
behavior, but changed conditions require new adjust- 
ments. During the school term the child’s play life is 
under control and is adequately directed. At the expira- 
tion of the term new adjustments are needed. The sud- 
den release is fraught with dangers unless play facilities 
and direction are provided by the community. Juvenile 
delinquency is at a minimum during the school term, 
while the child is adequately employing his leisure time. 

Nature has endowed the child with boundless energy 
and a ceaseless desire for activity. It decrees that energy 
must and will have an outlet. Social codes determine the 
desirability of this energy—that is, whether it is right 
or wrong. Evil associations of the street-corner gangs, 
pool rooms, and basement hangouts are frequently bad 
outlets into which this energy is being directed. The 
child isn’t able to discriminate, but he is easily led. He 
frequents undesirable places, at first without any thought 
of evil. In many neighborhoods it is the natural way of 
passing the time. Little do they realize that they are 
taking the first courses in a career of crime. Little by 
little these street-corner groups develop into gangs and 
turn their attention to petty depredations. There comes 
an arrest, and the child, who was really guilty of thought- 
lessness, finds himself in jail in the company of older and 
more efficient law breakers who are very apt in their 
instruction. 

The gang is a natural form of organized group life for 
the purpose of play. It offers a substitute for what 
society fails to give, and it provides a relief from super- 
vision and distasteful behavior. It thus fills a gap and 
affords an escape from the general routine of life. Life 
within the gang is often rough and untamed, yet rich in 
elemental social processes. This life touches in a vital 
way almost every problem in the life of the community. 
The activities are distinctly anti-social. The social group 
of which the pre-gang boy is a member has failed to 
provide organized and directed activities adequate to 
absorb his interests and exhaust his energies. An active 
boy without an outlet for his energies is a restless boy, 
seeking satisfactions he cannot name, willing to experi- 
ment, curious, and forming attitudes not in harmony with 
social standards. The gang meets this by offering him 


G nts has well said that if children had oppor- 


for Children 


y 


opportunities that society has failed to provide. Th 
qualities of the gang can easily be directed by a skiliiy 
playground leader. Such qualities are worthy of pres. 
vation but must be directed into worth-while channej 
of activity. 


NE of the greatest needs for successful playground 
work is_good leadership — men and women wh 
understand child life and who know how to direct the 
child’s play life into interesting and challenging actiy. 
ities. The child must be kept busy in an activity th 
appeals to him. I feel that a playground leader has, 
far greater opportunity to train the child into citizenship 
than the classroom teacher. The child is functioning m 
a more natural, normal level on the playground. 
The boys and girls of our cities deserve a chance ty 
-play under proper guidance and direction. It is evident 





that play centers and play leadership are not only build- 
ers of health and citizenship but are preventives of crime, 
The playground bills of today reduce many times the 


crime bills of tomorrow. Our studies of delinquency and } 


recreation in Omaha show very definitely that 60 per cent 
or more of all delinquent behavior is the result of a 
search for some form of recreation which could have 
been prevented had the community provided properly 
directed play for its children. The child must be taught 
how to use his leisure time most effectively and then bk 
afforded an opportunity to use it wholesomely for himself 
and society. We would not think of sending our children 
to school without knowing that they have efficient teach- 


ers. Yet we trust more hours of our child’s life during f 


the summer months to inefficient play leaders or no leader 
at all. Characters are built or wrecked on the play 
ground. The influence of the play leader is often more 
far-reaching than that of the classroom teacher. 

MAP of Omaha,* showing the location of 1,50 
A juvenile delinquents who appeared before the juve 
nile court during the past ten years, shows that there ate 
definite areas where delinquency tends to cluster. 0h 
closer observation it becomes evident that play facilities 
and opportunities for wholesome play are practically ur 
known in these regions. More than one-third of th 
juvenile delinquents in Omaha appear in these geograph 
ical areas. Experiments carried on in many cities in the 


United States by the National Recreation Association 
(Continued on Page 344) 


* For maps and other studies on social and recreational conditions ia 
Omaha, consult the Bureau of Social Research, Department of Sociology, 
Municipal University of Omaha. 
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2 LEE VINCENT, PH.D. 
reser. Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan Hh 
annek if 
HYSICAL and mental welfare are inextricably will be more evident in the earlier stages in the infor- I 
woven together. A body developed at the expense mality of playground and camp than in the more formal Ht 
Tound P of the mind is undesirable; a mind which drives situations. Detection of early symptoms of trouble, and i 
| who | itself without regard for the well-being of the body is reporting of them to persons trained to diagnose and Ha 
‘t the | grotesque. * Unless these two aspects of the person de- prescribe for problems of childhood will greatly facilitate i 
acti: | yelop in harmony, a healthy personality is impossible. correction. More than that, correction must take place Ht 
tha | Jt is necessary, therefore, that those of us who are inter- largely through the play life and daily living program ia 
hasa | ested in preparing children to meet the varied demands of the child. Physical education teachers are, then, not HI 
nship | of modern life should cooperate in an effective coordina- only in a position to detect early signs of trouble, but i 
ng on} tion of effort. are also one of the main instruments for correction. Iv 
Physical educators have much to contribute to this 4 
ice to } coordination. Whatever is done in any educational sys- FoR these reasons, physical educators should learn to Ht 
rident | tem to build sound physical health and to insure ade- think of their job as being more than training of the i 
build | quate physical skills is of vital importance to the mental body . Most of them have already realized this and are 
time, | as well as to the physical health of the child, since it thinking and acting wisely in the field of personality | 
s the | builds not only a sound physical base for mental health, development and mental health. Knowing this, I am 
y and | but contributes directly to feelings of success and securi- less concerned here with prescriptions for how to apply 
cent | ty. The child who is skillful in the use of his body mental hygiene than I am with the general philosophy 
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The Application of Mental Hygiene 


to Te 


is not only secure in his control and skill, but can adjust 


aching 


which lies behind wise application. We are concerned 





here not with the training of experts in mental health, | 
but rather with such an insight into the basic principles 
that we can be of some practical use to the mental health 
of children in an everyday contact with them. 

It is important to realize that no single school of psy- 
chology has all of the truth about human behavior, but 
that each has something of value. 

There is no stereotyped, ideal personality type which 
can serve as a goal for education and character develop- 
ment. Psychology does not know what the most desirable 
personality traits are, nor do we know the best methods 
for achieving specific traits, even if we knew which ones 
we wanted. However, there are some general principles 
which seem important in the guidance of human life. 
Danger lies in the present tendency to seize upon one 


have | himself to his peers more adequately in play, and has 
perly | throughout his life an important vehicle for emotional 
aught | and nervous release through play. One of the major 
en be | demands made by modern complex city living upon 
mse | physical education is the demand for developing in chil- 
ldren | dren not only skills for play but also such a habit of 
each: | play as will endure through adult life. 

uri 
wae | [N ADDITION to its responsibility for health and 
play- physical skills, which make an indirect contribution 
mor | ‘0 mental health, physical education has a direct con- 
tribution to make. The child who is to be helped in 
character and personality growth must be known well 
1500 by the person who is to help him. The physical educa- 
; tor sees children as they are, stripped of the formal front 

















es necessitated by the controlled, formal classroom situa- or two principles, applying them at all costs and in 
ear} tion. Teacher and pupil come much closer together, all circumstances. For example, we believe in general 
“ O know and understand each other better, as a rule, on the that children should be socialized, should learn ease with 
lite playground than in the classroom. It is important that other children. But we abuse this principle when we 
yur | the physical educator realize this and make use of his compel all children, regardless of background, present 
te opportunity, if sound mental health as a movement is status, or future possibility to participate in large group 
apt F to progress rapidly. The playground supervisor and activities. We must, if we are to be more helpful than 
: the camp counselor influence the behavior and personality destructive, recognize individual differences. The real 
ation | of children directly by example and direct daily contact. problem of mental hygiene is to help each individual \ 

They can help also by being alert to symptoms of. be- to achieve a satisfactory adjustment to his particular 
ai havior problems and personality abnormalities, which situation, not to stamp a preconceived pattern upon all 
ology, humanity. 


*Paper given at Mid-West District Physical Education Association 


Convention, Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 20, 1936. (Continued on Page 346) 
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An Experimental School Health Program 


By 


REX PUTNAM 


Superintendent of Schools, Albany, Oregon 


OR a number of years of more or less routine pro- 
c cedures in the Albany Public Schools, our school 
nurse looked at throats, felt of foreheads, examined 
coated tongues and performed many of the other ordinary 
cursory examinations to determine whether or not a 
child were sick.* The school nurse very diligently went 
through all of these operations every day, whenever 
and wherever needed, and decided whether a pupil could 
return to school or should be excluded from school. Cer- 
tain records were kept but none of a permanent culmi- 
native value. Also, there was a clinic held now and then 
in which youngsters were pushed through at the rate of 
thirty to forty an hour. 

The very nature of these methods makes uncertainty 
and ineffectiveness the main results as far as value to the 
health of the children is concerned. The clinics were 
managed by conscientious and willing doctors and dent- 
ists who cheerfully came to the nurse’s office, doing their 
very best under the circumstances and doing it without 
charge. We must not forget that the medical profession 
has done, and is doing, a very fine work in connection 
with school health programs. In general, they have 
loaned themselves gratuitously to every new procedure 
suggested by a public health nurse, in order to assist 
in bringing about better physical conditions. However, 
it seems to me that the responsibility of an effective 
organization for this purpose must be initiated and car- 
ried out by a public health unit of which the school 
and the county nursing services are among the most 
important. 

There is no disposition on my part to criticize lack 
of results on the part of public school and county health 
nurses in such organizations or in failing to perfect more 
effective procedures calling for the cooperation of the 
medical profession. Comparatively speaking, the move- 
ment is so new that thinking in general, even among 
those most interested, has not crystallized upon the best 
and most workable plans of procedure. A great deal of 
work and thought by capable people is now being 
directed toward the matter, however, and this combined 
cooperative study carried on by public health nurses, 
the medical and dental professions, and county and city 
school administrators, is, in my opinion, destined to 
bear valuable results in the near future. 

As in most other activities, the matter of finances is 
perhaps one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
the public health idea and ideal in connection with our 
schools. Most smaller cities and certainly none of the 


*Read before the Health Education Section of the Northwest District 
Convention at Portland, Oregon, February 22, 1936. 


towns and rural school districts can afford to maintajy 
full-time physicians and nurses to carry on their health 
program. What is sacrificed because of this financial 
inability must be made up as nearly as possible by the 
effective organization of all the forces which may be 

either gratuitously, or at very little expense, in order 
to bring about a reasonably functional health program, 


N ALBANY, we have been fortunate in being able to 

provide our school system with a full-time health nurse. 
I realize that many schools are not this fortunate, but 
there are very few counties in the state which do not 
support a full-time health nurse. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that the greater territory that one nurse has 
to cover, the less effective can her work be. Thus, any 
program worked out involving only one nurse per county 
must necessarily be of a skeletonized nature, but so fur- 
damentally sound and flexible that advantage may be 
taken of every opportunity in the way of possible in- 
creased funds or voluntary service. 

The plan with which we are experimenting in our 
Albany schools, and which is being carried out over 
Linn County, was conceived and organized the latter 
part of last year and put into effect this year by ow 
school health nurse, Miss Juanita Johnston. So you see, 
personally, I made no contribution to the plan other than 
to assure Miss Johnston that she could have full freedom 
to develop her organization and ideas as she wished, 
subject to my examination and suggestions. The ides 
was that she should be freed from all possible restriction 
in carrying out her plan. A great many things of an 
unexpected nature have resulted from Miss Johnston's 
fine work. Through activities which will not be described 
here, she was able to expand her service throughout the 
county without the school district being penalized in 
any manner. Thus, she was permitted to do so. For this 
reason the plan which Miss Johnston organized for the 
Albany schools is in effect now in the entire county. 

There is no claim that all the features of this plan 
are new. There is really nothing startling about it, but 
it calls for a strong hand to guide it along. Cooperation 
with the medical and dental professions is the keyword 
of the whole plan, and to date we have had that prac 
tically 100 per cent in Linn County. We cannot pay 
too high a tribute to our doctors and dentists for theit 
attitude in the whole matter. 


N BRIEF, the plan is as follows: 
First, there is no question that physical examinations 
are necessary in order to give the teachers a better idea 
(Continued on Page 348) 
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Our State 


Directors 


In 1918, there were four state directors 
of physical education. Now, in 1936, there 
are nineteen states which have appointed 
state directors in charge of the programs 
of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Thirty-five states have state physi- 
cal education legislation, and thirty-one 
states now have state physical education 
syllabi. 


Our state directors have always been 
among the leaders of our profession, and 
are a strong force working for the im- 
provement of conditions and standards in 
our profession. We are proud to list their 
names on this page, and to welcome in 
the name of the: Association the six new 
state directors who have been appointed 
within the past eighteen months. 


The Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education was or- 
ganized in 1926, and holds annual meet- 
ings at the time of the annual convention 
of the A.P.E.A. Present officers of the 
Society are: George Hendricks, President; 
Jessie Garrison, Vice-President; J. E. 
Rogers, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Jessie R. Garrison, Alabama. 

W. H. Orion, California 

Dr. C. J. Prohaska, Connecticut 
George F. Hendricks, Delaware 
R. E. Belting, Illinois 

Thomas Mahan, Indiana 

J. W. Hair, Louisiana 

C. Harry Edwards, Maine 

Carl L. Schrader, Massachusetts 
Harold K. Jack, Minnesota 

E. R. Adams, Missouri 

Herbert L. Cushing, Nebraska 
Dr. A. G. Ireland, New Jersey 
Dr. Hiram A. Jones, New York 
W. G. Moorhead, Pennsylvania 
R. N. Sandlin, Texas 

Bernice Moss, Utah 

Alice Coutts, Vermont 

Major E. V. Graves, Virginia 





Left, Top to Bottom: J. W. Hair, Louisiana; C. Har- 
ry Edwards, Maine; Harold K. Jack, Minnesota. 
Right: E. R. Adams, Missouri; Bernice Moss, Utah; 
Alice Coutts, Vermont. 
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All-Day Periods in Outdoor Craft 


Sargent College of Physical Education; 
Forest Engineer, Great Falls, Montana 


Physical Education of Boston Uni- 

versity inaugurated an innovation 
in one of its camp courses. Five months 
of the student’s four years are spent in 
the School’s summer camp at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire. Here she is 
given a practical opportunity of living 
close to the great outdoors—swimming 
in and boating on the lake, playing ten- 
nis, hockey, and baseball, practicing 
archery, and riding on the spacious 
grounds about it. Here, also, are pre- 
sented opportunities for reading directly 
from the pages of the open book of na- 
ture, and to learn at first hand the life 
in camp. For some years the curriculum 


| June, the Sargent School of 


at Camp Sargent has included a course in campcraft, the serious disadvantage, since the object of the course is to 
work of the course being given in the usual manner, by _ give the student a conception of what there is to learn ip 


the hour. 


The innovation of last June consisted of the concen- great deal about it. That she may do in the future, and 
tration of the single hours formerly devoted to camp- will, if she has the inclination when she gets out “on he 
craft per week during the several months by the several own hook.” It should be mentioned, though, that @ 
classes into one month for the juniors only. To accom- majority of the members of the class had had more 
plish this the junior class was divided into two sections, less experience in camp life as campers, as leaders, or 


A class in outdoor craft on the summit of Mt. Monadnock. 





By 
LOUIS WESSEL 


Special Instructor in Outdoor Craft 


33) 


and to each section were allotted two 
whole and two half days per week. The 
reason for this change, which wa 
planned by Dean Hermann, an oy. 
standing exponent of advantages an 
benefits of outdoor life, was the feeling 
for the need of longer periods than one 
hour each in which to “put over” some 
phases of the course. 

The scope of the course, which might 
more properly be called outdoor craft. 
lends itself to convenient segregation 
into three branches: campcraft, wood. 
craft, and nature study. Obviously, 
with such a wide field and limited time 
allotted, only its high spots can be 
touched. However, this should prove no 


ae 
Courtesy N. Y. College of Forestry. 


Louis Wessel 


this field rather than an opportunity actually to leam@ 


both; while others had spent mud 
or even most of their lives in & 
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country and were far from being uF 
familiar with the subject matter a 
tasks introduced in the course. The 
were given every possible aid to bi 

upon and add to their store of know 
edge and skills already gained. — 


| joy branch campcraft deals 
the outdoor camp and life in 
Ideal locations for various types 
camps were studied on the grotil 
with reference to specific attractidl 
such as the presence of lakes, mou 


to favorable soil, drainage, and sal 
tary conditions; and to availé 
water and fuel supplies. The @ 
and use of simple tools, such ast 
caw, hand-axe, pick, shovel, and jae 
knife were demonstrated in the 0 


tains, and woodlands; to accessibility 
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yction of simple devices, such as rustic benches, tables, 
: tos, cooking facilities, and improvised sanitary 
es and latrines. Model programs for filling in leisure 
time at camp were studied, revamped to fit the oceasion, 
and tried out. Camp menus and camp cooking were 
given considerable attention. 


OODCRAFT, as its name implies, deals with life 

in the woods; for our restricted purpose it includes 
life in the woods away from permanent camp. The “lay 
of the land” was studied with the aid of compass, aneroid, 
and topographic maps during random hikes through the 
woods. The laying and clearing out of two miles of trail 
afforded ample opportunity for the use of tools as well 
as in the first-hand study of woodland conditions. Steps 
had to be built over a rocky slope, and small streams 
and boggy spots had to be bridged or corduroyed. The 
activity of hiking loomed large in the course, since so 
many phases of the latter involved the former. The 
technique and psychology of the hike, and preparation 
for it in the way of food, equipment, and clothing, were 
given ample opportunity for study. All-day hikes, with 
proper fill-in of time, were planned and in some cases 
carried out, including a hike to the summit of a nearby 
mountain, a direct ascent of half a mile. Overnight hikes 
were planned, but because of interference of rain were 
not undertaken. Practical camp menus were prepared 
and actually tried out over the campfire. Many other 
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phases of life in camp and in the woods were touched 
upon as inquiries regarding them arose. 


HE branch termed nature study necessarily partook 

of a very general nature, because of the wide diversity 
of interest in and range of acquaintance with natural 
phenomena among the class members. One member was 
an expert on ferns, and in her case no pains were spared 
to identify every species found. Others were deeply in- 
terested in stars and were helped to further extend their 
celestial horizon. Still others, oddly enough, were 
enthusiasts in geology; hence local geology at times came 
in for extended discussion. The weather being of more 
general interest, the day’s program often depended upon 
the weather-man’s caprices, and meteorology, although 
not called exactly by that name, came in for a goodly 
share of attention. 

Some members of the class frankly admitted that they 
knew nothing about nature and cared less; what’s more, 
some felt they positively detested it! That’s no other 
than might be expected. Nature is vast and varied in 
its manifestations, its study complicated with infinite 
intricacies, and the attempt to gain familiarity with it in 
a manner piecemeal is apt to result in disappointment 
and discouragement, and finally in revulsion and disgust. 
Such is a common experience; so much so that I prefer 
to delete the word “nature” from my walks and talks in 

(Continued on Page 348) 
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Physical Education for Recreation 


CECIL F. MARTIN 


Director of Physical Education, Pasadena Schools; 
Director of Recreation, City of Pasadena 


tion that has to do with a very important problem that 

faces each individual and the nation.* This is worth- 
while recreation in your leisure time. We must consider, 
in the beginning, that our bodies are the vehicles for all 
of our self-expression. Our self-expression may be classi- 
fied generally into four types: work, play, love, and 
worship. If we as individuals and a nation are to survive, 
we must glorify our work, utilize to advantage our play 
and recreation, sanctify our love, and make our worship 
a common practice. 

Every human may be considered as having a fourfold 
nature. That is to say, it is physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual. Then, if this is a fact, in our education we 
must recognize and give proper training along these four 
lines so as to develop our personalities to the best. 

Somehow in the strife of life while making a living, 
we have failed to attach sufficient importance to the great 
urges and instincts common to our human nature. These 
will have to be considered and our appetites satisfied if 
we are to enjoy fine living. 

Health, mental and physical, is of primary importance 
to us if we are to live our best. It is as a foundation to 
a superstructure. 

Professor William James has emphasized the import- 
ance of the mind and body reactions or habits. Approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of our self-expression may be con- 
sidered as reflexes or habits, and only 3 per cent of the 
things that we do are the result of the deliberations of the 
will. If this is true, our habits are of outstanding im- 
portance in determining the success of our lives and are 
of added importance in supporting us in the exercise of 
our wills. 


| HAVE been requested to speak on a phase of educa- 


HYSICAL education is concerned with the funda- 

mental training of our bodies, including: physical and 
mental health; skills, basic for vocational and avoca- 
tional expression; self-protection; appreciation of activi- 
ties; and the development of good character. 

Four institutions play a big part in the training and 
experiences of all people, young and old, namely: the 
home, which provides food, shelter, and a family influ- 
ence for work, play, love, and worship; the school, which 
is composed of all ages in society from the kindergarten 
age to the adult, providing training and many experi- 
ences to help the individual acquire a livelihood and to 
build up a repertoire of interests and practices for the 


* A broadcast given.in. December over station KNX, California: 


rightful occupation of leisure time; the church, Whict 
cultivates ideals in our search for the abundant life: ang 
the community, which is composed of groups in society 
as organized people, seeking mutual benefits for living 
self-protection, and happiness. 

Many people stop playing because they grow old. {). 
doubtedly they grow old because they stop playing 
Wholesome recreation is certainly citizenship insurang 
Generally, the people who seek only material weal 
lose heavily in the joys of best living. We all probably 
know of individuals who have lost their health and dig 
early in life because of a wrong sense of values. Wok 
play, love, and worship must each be given its share 
expression in our lives if we are to live the best. 

None of us want this epitaph written on our tomb 
stone: 

Here lies Failure. 

He lost his health getting wealth 
And lost his wealth getting health, 
He now lies dead in a pauper’s grave. 

Professor Emery S. Bogardus of the Department ¢ 
Sociology, University of Southern California, in his a- 
ticle ““New Leisure and Physical Education,” says that 
the answer depends on what type of leisure-time stimu 
the people accept. The first is considered under th 
heading “commercial amusements,” operated for profi 
to the few and characterized to a large extent by excite 
ment, melodrama, and nervous debilitation of the mass. 
The second is that which is lost between commercialize 
amusements and supervised activity, which may be cor 
sidered in the margin of hours spent in simply fooling 
around, flitting from one nerve-wracking experience ti 
another, loafing, gossiping—all despite the fact that lit 
is too precious for a single hour to be wasted. Third 
the sitting type of amusement when people sit down to 
talk, read, listen to the radio, or ride in an automobik 
without purpose of intellectual or physical values. Sud 
experiences in this class, while relaxing, are limited i 
their development values. And fourth, those activities 
an enlargement of the physical education, music, dram, 
art, and other educational programs which expand th 
horizons, of persons of all ages, developing their tasté 
and giving them experiences which are purposeful, built 
ing individuals, groups, and communities for the wi 
being of the nation. 

In the best form, leisure is the architect of characte 
Physical education has a large responsibility. in the pant 
rama of living because it is basic, “and the body-uill 
experiences related to the big-muscle activities are {ut 
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damental in the development of the complete personality. 

In the words of Samuel Johnson, no man is a hypo- 
crite in his recreation. 

ET US review what physical education has to offer. 
L Physical education preserves and improves health by 
encouraging personal participation in wholesome big- 
muscle activities. Athletic sports and games, dancing 
and rhythms, swimming and water sports, boxing and 
fencing, track and field events, and many other similar 
activities influence the body functions, stimulating and 
satisfying muscle hunger. They also improve the blood 
and lymph circulation, the elimination of the waste prod- 
ucts from the body, and improve strength, endurance, 
and vitality so that we may live our best. 

It teaches many individual skills in a variety of activi- 
ties for immediate use while growing, also a wide variety 
of activities of carry-over value for recreation during 
middle life. These include such activities as tennis, hand- 
ball, swimming, roque, volleyball, croquet, table tennis, 
horseshoes, etc. Further, it teaches a number of protec- 
tive skills which help the individual to enjoy activity 
without hesitation. 

Annually some 7,000 are drowned in the United States 
due to a lack of knowledge of swimming, and most of 
those who are drowned lose their lives ten yards away 
from safety. In addition, physical education teaches 
water first aid, not only for self-protection, but for the 
purpose of rendering assistance to others. 

Another value is that physical education for recrea- 
tion teaches social efficiency. Confidence which comes 
from self-mastery, from acquired skills in physical activi- 
ties helps to overcome inferiority complexes and self- 
consciousness. I remember a successful banker who 
joined the Y.M.C.A. after making a good resolution to 
take bodily exercise both as a diversion and for his 
health. Upon entering the volleyball court and serving 
the ball, he was much embarrassed because the ball went 
over his head instead of crossing the net. He looked 
chagrined while others grinned. After much private 
coaching and coaxing, he returned to play and recreate, 
amaster of himself and of situations. This is typical of 
thousands of adults who crave the skill to take their 
places as equals in golf, bowling, tennis, handball, squash, 
swimming, and other sports. 

Physical education contributes largely to the coedu- 
cation aspects of recreation through its teachings. A 
serious social problem was solved in a large metropolitan 
high school by introducing a course in social dancing. 
Tennis, volleyball, playground, baseball, swimming, hand- 
ball, and other types of activities have splendid coeduca- 
tional values. 

Again, the family that plays together stays together. 
Common interest in physical education and other social 
activities involving the family are home-building and 
mutually beneficial to family membership. 

Recreation provides a diversion relieving us from the 
stresses and strains of living in a complex civilization. 
Statistics show that out of 100 average healthy men of 
the age of 25, 36 will be dead at 65 years of age, 1 will 
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be rich, 4 healthy, 5 supporting themselves, and 54 de- 
pendent upon friends, relatives, and public charities. 
Furthermore, they show that nervous diseases and emo- 
tional instability are on the increase in the United States. 
Dr. Charles Mayo wrote, “Every other hospital bed in 
the United States is for the mentally afflicted, insane, 
idiotic, feeble-minded, or senile persons. Such a condi- 
tion is wrong. It is worry that breaks down the brain, 
not work. Mental health is dependent upon physical 
health. A well-organized program of recreation will not 
prevent all mental ills, but what better prevention is 
there than the forgetfulness of self, the joy of new vitality 
derived from wholesome recreation?” 

Recreation is a deterrent of crime, and as youth seeks 
thrills, vigorous activities supply these satisfactions. 
Physical education selects activities which, while satisfy- 
ing in themselves, are productive of social controls which 
build for good citizenship. 


Le American Bar Association stated that “America 
is the most lawless civilized nation on earth.” Crime 
costs the United States ten billion dollars, while educa- 
tion costs less than three billion per annum. There have 
been over one hundred and twenty-one thousand murders 
in the United States since the signing of the Armistice, 
while in the World War there were forty-nine thousand 
Americans killed. A recent check indicated that between 
nine and ten thousand youths under the age of twenty- 
one years were coming in to the City of Los Angeles 
each month as hitch-hikers. Of this number, approxi- 
mately one thousand were girls dressed as boys. 

It costs three hundred dollars to keep a man in prison, 
and less than one hundred dollars to keep a child in 
school. There is no need for further illustrations to con- 
vince a thinking person of the importance of a program 
of supervised recreation, both for children and adults. 
Every child craves activity. The factors which deter- 
mine proper reflexes and development are instincts, inter- 
ests, needs, environment, and supervision. 

Ellsworth Vines, tennis king; June Sharp, a national 
tennis star; Jean Parker, movie star; George Anderson, 
the University of California track and field star; Babe 
Horrell of All-American Football fame, and numerous 
others are products of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation of the Pasadena City Schools and the Recreation 
Department of the City of Pasadena. 

The finest prison ever built is but a monument for 
neglected youth. We cannot legislate patriotism or moral- 
ity into the hearts of anyone. Character education is 
the solution to the problem. Sow a thought, reap an act, 
sow an act, reap a habit, sow a habit and reap a destiny. 
Health, physical education, and recreation are not a 
panacea, but they are intimately related in the program 
of education, body building, mental development, social 
efficiency, emotional experiences, and character training, 
culminating in the ultimate, good citizenship. In the 
great human laboratories—the gymnasia, athletic fields, 
plunges, and sports arenas teeming with youth—dynamic 
leaders in education are building the manhood and 
womanhood of America to carry forth our national life. 
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The Secretary Reports Progress 


HE assignment, “The Secretary Reports Progress,” 
7 has to have a starting point, and by confining the 
report to the period of his own intimate knowledge 
of Association affairs, the year 1930 is chosen as con- 
venient.* This choice in reality makes the report a story 
of progress under six presidents, acknowledging at the 
same time the great contributions made by their prede- 
cessors in office. 

In 1930 the time was ripe for a new National Con- 
stitution. Physical education was expanding, new dis- 
tricts were being planned, and a movement for state 
associations was growing everywhere. 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, then in office, was very much 
interested in assisting this development, and appointed 
Dr. Clifford Brownell to head a committee on consti- 
tutional revision. As evidence of progress resulting from 
the adoption of the new constitution, three new districts 
have been officially organized—the Central, the North- 
west, and the Southwest. In 1930 there were only eleven 
state associations affiliated with the national association. 
Today, there are thirty-four state associations thus af- 
filiated, and for the most part these have been newly 
organized since that time. In addition, six new state 
associations will be represented on the Council for the 
first time this year. Great credit for this progress also 
goes to the herculean work of our traveling field secre- 
tary, James E. Rogers. No itinerant preacher is more 
indefatigable in saving souls than he is in saving physical 
education laws and making new converts to physical 
education faith. 

As matters now stand, the National Association is 
really a team made up of the districts as the player 
members. And, just as a team is an organic unity, so is 
the national association a name only if it were not for 
the participation and teamwork of its district members. 
Together they represent a cause—that of physical edu- 


*A paper given at the Mid-West Physical Education Convention, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 20, 1936. 
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cation progress—and team spirit is just as j 
to success in this struggle as it is to Victory j 
For this reason the national association is q 
ciative of the contributions of the districts 
up their own strength and in lending this 
national success. 

A few other changes should go back to 1930. ) 
Maroney felt that our Association, if i e 

y fe at our Association, if it were to e 
and reach the rank and file of our teachers, should lowe 
its dues from five dollars to two dollars, and should med 
both a popular and a research magazine. Largely as, 
result of this action of lowering dues by more than half 
which, as you can readily see, involved a tremendoys 
financial responsibility, the number of A.P.E.A. men, 
bers has gradually increased from 3250 in 1930 to 1231 
in December of last year; and this year we expect ty 
go beyond that mark. In numbers, at least, that repre. 
sents progress, and I have every confidence that j 
means progress in other ways as well—that each ney 
member has meant an increase of professional interes 
enthusiasm, and promotional effort among our constity. 
ency. 

The bestowing of honor fellowship awards was prob- 
ably Dr. Maroney’s favorite project and the one thy 
came closest to his heart. The committee work on this 
particular project has been enormous, and 0, afte 
others had been forced to relinquish the responsibility, 
Dr. Maroney assumed the chairmanship himself. 

Dr. Maroney was ideally fitted by temperament t 
lead the Association in a period of reorganization. He 
was a genial, dynamic Irishman who loved to be doing 
things and going places. Craving action, impatient o 
delay, ready of wit, he speedily drove one important 
action after another through the National Counel 
deliberations. 

The leader that followed, Miss Mabel Lee, was jus 
as ideally equipped for the work that confronted he 
term of office. Important actions had been passed ani 
were shaping the general course of Association progres 
But now there was a follow-up period when a multitude 
of details that had been neglected of necessity in th 
previous turmoil of reorganization had to be given a: 
tention. And Miss Lee, our first woman president, wa 
meticulous in the matter of details. She took hold d 
all these scattered items and gradually reduced them 
to an organized and understandable system. The com 
mittee projects were clarified and rapidly made progres 
The many booklet committees made their reports fot 
publication and distribution. The scope and duties 
the sections and affiliated organizations were cleatly 
outlined. Economies were practiced to give the Ass 
ciation a firm financial foundation. Miss Lee initiate 
the work of compiling the precedents and _ policies d 
the Association, now available in printed form. But evé 
more—and this is a very outstanding contribution 
Association progress—a very complete outline of cor 
vention planning and handling was prepared. This t 
port gives in detail a suggested summary of the financé 
of a convention—both income and expenditures—a 
also the duties of the many committees that are needéi 
in the planning and conducting of a successful: conver 
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tion. This manuscript is mailed out to all those who have 
convention responsibilities. It fills about sixty pages in all 
_and its comprehensiveness and value are proven by the 
fact that we even have requests from other national 
organizations for copies. “ 

Succeeding Miss Lee came Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams 
_in one of the Association’s most crucial years. It was 
the climax of the depression and the period of hysteri- 
cal, unreasoning attacks on schools, and in particular 
on the newer subjects of the curriculum. Again, the Asso- 
ciation had a leader fitted for this emergency—the philos- 
opher and the man-of-action combined. Amid all the 
excitement, Dr. Williams remained unshaken, a figure 
of firm determination that the gains of physical educa- 
tion should not be irrevocably lost. At a time when 
bank checks could not be cashed, the decision was made 
to go ahead with plans for the convention. At a time 
of hostility to all education, a statement of faith—in a 
way a Magna Charta for our profession—was drawn up 
under his guidance and this platform was given the back- 
ing of leading educators, medical men, sociologists and 
economists, and other figures in public life. A special 
enlarged issue of the JouRNAL—really a textbook of phys- 
ical education insofar as objectives and programs were 
concerned—was prepared, and copies were distributed 
over the country to key individuals and organizations. 
Even to the present day we have calls for or comments 
upon this issue. And not only for today, but for the 
future as well, our profession will accept Dr. Williams’ 
statement of faith—it is a lodestar to whose guidance 
we may safely entrust our destiny. 

The year that followed was like the calm after the 
storm. And, again, in the person of Miss Mary Channing 
Coleman, was our Association given a leader just suited 
to the task ahead. A born diplomat, shrewd in her un- 
derstanding of human nature, friendly, gracious, and 
tactful, with a delicious humor, Miss Coleman saw her 
tak as one of the period of recovery; one in which 
strength needed to be regained after the exhausting ordeal 
through which the educational system had passed. Miss 
Coleman saw the need for a carefully thought-out pro- 
gram of promotion so that the public and community at 
large would have a new understanding of what the mod- 
em program of physical education was set to accom- 
plish. The beginnings of an Association policy along this 
line were conceived and given impetus. In view of the 
magnitude of such an assignment, the committees work- 
ing on this problem are just now beginning to realize 
some practical results toward this end. Members of the 
Legislative Council can also thank Miss Coleman for 
her lightening of their load of business duties at con- 
vention time. Through her efforts, much of the laborious 
Association work is gone over by the smaller executive 
bodies in pre-convention meetings, and the Council’s 
time conserved for the more important voting actions. 

The year of 1934-1935 saw the recovery process well 
under way. Mr. Strong Hinman was president. His work 
Was to carry on the committees for recovery that Miss 
Coleman had instituted and also, as was natural, to 
make some repairs in the constitution. The constitution 
of 1930 had been conceived to meet developing situa- 
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tions that could not definitely be foreseen. With the 
growth of the membership, with the addition of new 
sections, with new relationships toward other educational 
associations, it was necessary that some overhauling be 
made, patching here and making additions there. As a 
result, the last council meetings at the Pittsburgh con- 
vention were as crowded and full of action as any that 
had preceded his presidency, and Mr. Hinman proved 
the ideal chairman for the responsibilities of presiding 
over such formidable programs. He was an administra- 
tor first and foremost, willing to make decisions and 
willing to accept the responsibility for them. 

The present year, 1935-1936, finds Miss Agnes Way- 
man in the President’s chair. Her special interests have 
been in clearing up a few of the uncertainties and incon- 
sistencies that remain after the constitutional revisions 
of last year, in carrying on the Association program of 
promotion, and in emphasizing the wider service of phy- 
sical education to the community. She is very much 
interested in the contributions of physical education to 
the enrichment of living; in fact, that was the conven- 
tion theme for the national convention at St. Louis 
this April. Among her very special hobbies are the pro- 
motion and the safeguarding of women’s athletics; the 
building up of a permanent historical museum of physi- 
cal education, including rare books, old costumes, etc.; 
and the development by the Association of educational 
exhibits and posters. 

And that brings us to the present moment in our re- 
counting of Association progress. We have made progress 
in a membership that has been more than doubled in 
the last six years. We have made progress for the pro- 
fession in a JOURNAL that has been gradually increasing 
in size and quality. Our information service is expanding 
and has brought us grateful appreciation from people 
both in and out of our own particular field. Our states 
are better organized, our conventions better attended. 
We have made progress in our relationships with other 
national educational bodies. We now have a representa- 
tive on the educational committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. We have made progress 
in our relationships with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, now having a motion picture study that is being 
carried on under its auspices and financial support. 

Except in isolated instances, we, as a profession, are 
obtaining a greater confidence from schoolmen as to our 
importance and place in the school curriculum and in 
community service. Our field is growing and we are 
accepting new responsibilities in regard to the leisure- 
time programs not only of students but of adults. We 
are securing broadly-trained men and women for the 
administrators of our programs. We are providing one 
of the most interesting parts of school life for the chil- 
dren. Physical education, in short, is giving its efforts 
to making people healthy and happy. Its fulfilment is 
concerned with providing interesting, constructive, and 
cultural activities by means of which people may develop 
healthier bodies and richer and stronger personalities. 

And this concludes a report of progress under six 
presidents—progress withal for our Association, but yet 
with goals ahead! 
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Machines 


By 
DR. KARL DIEM 


General Secretary of 
the Olympic Committee 


HAT the important func- 
[ ics: of judge and time- 

keeper are to be replaced 
in part by specially made ap- 
paratus at the 1936 Olympic 
Games in Berlin is a high 
tribute to modern mechanical 
technique. Perfection in every 
technical detail connected 
with the Games is the high- 
est aim of those having charge 
of the arrangements, for it is 
well known that defects and 
mistakes in these details very 
easily lead to protests and 
disputes, which are highly 
detrimental to the atmosphere 
of good feeling so vital to a 
festival of this kind. 

The new time-keeping de- 
vice is a product of the Reich 
Physico-Technical _ Institute, 
and consists of a film-camera 
which makes exactly 100 ex- 
posures per second. Every 
one-hundredth picture so tak- 
en is stamped with a time- 
punch, so that when a runner 
crosses the finish line, the film 
has an exact record, to the fraction of a second, of the 
time when his body breaks the tape. 

The Americans used a similar mechanism at the Olym- 
pic Games in Los Angeles in 1932, to which has now been 
added the novel feature that the film can be developed 
ready for producing on the screen, within ten minutes 
after the race is finished. This film has been specially 
prepared for the Olympic Games, and is convincing proof 
of the high standard of efficiency of the photographic 
industry in Germany. The camera also has an appliance 
whereby each picture is taken through two stereoscopic- 
ally arranged lenses simultaneously, so that after the 
further introduction of one red and one green glass, a 
much more vivid and lifelike picture appears on the 
screen. This apparatus will undoubtedly succeed in dis- 
pelling all uncertainty as to the outcome of a race. 

A somewhat different style of time-keeping device will 
have to be employed for the 50-kilometer walking race, 
and also for the Marathon Race. For these two events, 


as 





“The Messenger of Victory from Marathon” 
by Professor Max Kruse. 


Field Judges 


Mechanical Devices Will Be 
Time-Keepers at the 
XI. Olympic Games 


the Loebner chronometer, 
the invention of a Berlin 
clock-maker, will probably be 
decided upon. One of theg 
chronometers is set up at each 
of the more important Points 
along the track or highway, 
as the case may be—the 
5,000- or 10,000-meter mark, 
for example, or the tuming 
point on the Berlin Avs 
motor race course. In each 
mechanism there is a time 
clock which starts to run at 
the firing of the starter’s pis. 
tol, clock and pistol being 
electrically connected. When 
a group of runners or walkers, 
for example, are seen to be 
approaching such a mark or 
turn, a narrow roll of paper 
tape is inserted into the time 
clock, and as this tape u- 
winds, there is recorded upon 
it the smallest fraction of 
every passing second. By 
means of a special instru 
ment, the judge notes the ex 
act time at which the various 
runners pass by the point, and it is only necessary for 
him to note the order in which they pass. The exact 
time made by each runner can be read off the time-clock 
tape. 

Of course, neither of the above described appliances 
do away with the necessity or importance of the ordinary 
stop-watch. When the order in which a 100-meter dash, 
or any other sprint, is finished is perfectly clear and 
apparent, there is no need of a cinema picture of the 
finish. The mechanical device is at hand to refer to 
principally in cases where the judges cannot reach a de 
cision with certainty. This occurs often enough, and it 
is only human that sometimes a judge believes that he 
has seen that which he had hoped to see. In such a cast 
it is of considerable advantage to be able to fall back 
on the impartial and infallible verdict of the camera’ 
beam of light, or the electric spark. 

Another sport in which, unfortunately, many errone 
ous decisions occur, is fencing. Here the reason is that 
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the eye of the referee 
is not always quick 
enough to follow every 
move in the contest, 
and, therefore, elec- 
tricity may here again 
be made of service. An 
electric device for scor- 
ing points in rapier 
fencing came into use 
some time ago in the 
international matches, 
and the Swiss, French, 
and Hungarians have 
developed these devices 
to a considerable ex- 
tent. The Olympic 
Games have now giv- 
en an incentive to Ger- 
many to develop a 
similar mechanism. 

As is well known, 
the rapier is a “thrust” 
weapon. Now, when 
the point comes in 
contact with the oppo- 
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Koepenick Castle, which looks back on a history of 1,000 years, will accommodate some of the foreign 
oarsmen in 1936. It lies near the Olympic Regatta Course at Gruenau, which can be reached by water. 


nent’s body, a tiny The picture clearly shows the wonderful beauty of Berlin’s surroundings, with their forests and lakes. 


spring within the blade 
is compressed, completing an electric circuit, and caus- 
ing the showing of a light and the ringing of a little elec- 
tric bell. The point has been scored with absolute cer- 
tainty. As yet, we in Germany have not reached the 
point of being able to apply this kind of device to foils 
or sabres. The blade of a foil is triangular, like the 
rapier, but much thinner, so 
as to make it almost impos- 
sible to carry an electric cur- 
rent out to its point. On the 
other hand, the sabre is not 
a “thrust,” but a “cut” weap- 
on, so that an electric con- 
tact at its point would be of 
no use. It follows that in the 
Olympic Games, in the foil 
and sabre fencing, an umpire 
will officiate as formerly. 
Generally speaking, all 
Olympic judges and referees 
are named by the internation- 


Right: Heiner Trossbach, ex-champion, 
trying out the new hurdle as con- 
structed for the Olympic Games in 
1936. This hurdle has been built in 
accordance with the new regulations 
of the 1LA.A.F. The bases and uprights 
ae of steel tubing, while the top 
cross-bar is of wood or of steel tubing. 
It can be adjusted to the required 
heights and in contrast to former 
hurdles, cannot then be displaced. 





al sporting and athletic associations, and the Organiza- 
tion Committee is there for the express purpose of 
arranging in the minutest detail everything connected 
with the judging. At the commencement of the Games, 
the international athletic associations will take over the 
entire supervision of the judges and referees, as well as 
the direction of the Games 
themselves. For this purpose, 
these associations are already 
sending representatives from 
the various nations concerned 
to Germany, so that they may 
be in Berlin several weeks be- 
fore the Games start, and be 
fully prepared when the time 
comes for them to take over 
the control and management 
of the XIth Olympics. 

(E.N.: Dr. Karl Diem is 
an outstanding authority on 
physical education, not only 
in Germany, but throughout 
the entire Continent. His 
present title, General Secre- 
tary of the Organizing Com- 
mittee for the XIth Olympic 
Games, is a tribute to his 
contributions in our profes- 
sion. Dr. Diem is also pro- 
fessor and sports-physician at 
the Deutsche Hochschule fiir 
Leibesiibungen, Berlin.) 
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The Appreciation o 


y 


f Physical Education 


DORIS EDGHILL 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 


ligent understanding and appreciation of the 

meanings and values of physical education? Many 
college physical educators would answer this question 
emphatically in the negative. Why is this the case? 
Wherein have we failed? Why do some students still 
insist that a mile walk daily should be substituted for 
the required physical education course, or that the physi- 
cal educator is a mere “gym” teacher who spends all his 
time in play and needs no special teacher training? 

Are these embarrassing remarks and erroneous ideas 
the results of poorly selected content for our college 
physical education courses, where we have our first real 
opportunity to theorize and to sound bedrock in think- 
ing? Are they the result of inadequate presentation? 
Must we admit that the fundamental bases of physical 
education are unknown to the college student because 
of our failure to acquaint him with his own bodily 
structure and the conscious application of its functions 
of movement in relation to himself and the outside world? 

Perhaps such questions do not arise where students 
have been exposed to a varied physical education pro- 
gram from kindergarten up, taught by progressive and 
vitally interested teachers. It is doubtful however, if 
even these students have any conception of the concrete 
foundations and lasting values of educational activities. 
Their acknowledgment may be entirely superficial and 
in terms of enjoyment only. Analysis shows that this 
universal absence of appreciation cannot be laid to poor- 
ly selected content nor inadequate presentation, but 
rather to neglect of providing adequate knowledge in 
regard to the third of the questions above. Even with 
our more technical training for teaching, we find it neces- 
sary to continue or constantly review the study of the 
human structure and its mechanics. What can we expect 
of our students, who in general know nothing but general 
hygiene and prevention of disease, except those who 
glean something from biology in high school? I main- 
tain that we need a course in the “Appreciation of 
Physical Education” which will insure a more specific 
knowledge of anatomy and kinesiology, and the corre- 
lation of certain art, music, and natural science principles 
for immediate and lasting application to our total needs. 
Such common themes as poise, economical movement, 
vigorous activity, and the cultural and inspiring influ- 
ences contributed by rhythm, drama, and outing activi- 
ties might then be more clearly analyzed and readily 
accepted than they now are. At least a partial insight 
into the unlimited scope of the field and the necessary 
correlation with other subjects would be furnished. 

With these facts in his possession, the student could 


[i the average college student possess an intel- 


stand on his own feet and answer his own questions in 
regard to the contributions physical education makes to 
general education, and the large part it may play in 
everyday living. His own potentialities would then loom 
forth larger, and he would be eager to experiment and 
develop himself along lines which before had been 
neglected. 


y A course having the same title as this article were 

required of all students entering college, would it not 
help to supply these missing fundamentals in their edy- 
cation, and clarify the position of physical education in 
the eyes of at least our best trained? A few colleges have 
already attempted a solution to meet this recognized 
need, and have offered such courses as body mechanics, 
fundamental games skills, or a combination of the two, 
involving lecture, discussion, and laboratory hours. Some 
instructors have discovered very interesting results from 
the experiment but are convinced that their material 
is not sufficiently inclusive or conclusive. 

Obviously it will be difficult, though not impossible, 
to give a student the proper understanding and appre- 
ciation of physical education as suggested in the second 
paragraph above. The greatest difficulty, however, will 
lie in covering the material in even the maximum time 
which any department, other than the student’s major, 
could demand. However, the oustanding need should 
offer a challenge to every one of us who is aware of the 
role our college graduates should be playing in the de- 
fense and vital significance of our field of education. 

Many of us may easily recognize this need if we have 
not already done so, and may in general agree upon the 
aim that has been stated above. A course which will be 
outlined later, designed to develop ultimately an appre- 
ciation similar to that offered in art and music, would 
at least be a starter in integrating physical education 
for the laity. Since anatomy and much of the content 
of our field must be understood in theory, undoubtedly 
a great deal of lecture work and pupil discussion would 
be necessary. It is questionable, however, whether a 
pure lecture course without practical application would 
be worth anything because it would probably not be 
interesting to the average college freshman. It would 
be almost as futile as the practice of physical education 
has been without the theory. 

We should then consider a combination course alter- 
nating lecture with activity or laboratory, or sometimes 
for immediate application, offering the two in one. 
Supplementary aids in conducting the course might be 
secured in the form of demonstrations in dancing, swim 
ming, tumbling, boxing, and wrestling, with significant 
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and carefully chosen still and moving pictures of 
(1) daily activities, such as men and women in their 
commercial, industrial, and office movement, and women 
in household activities; (2) typical athletic motions; 
and (3) Greek and Indian sculpture and pictures, all of 
which would help to unfold mental pictures and accur- 
ate visual ideas of efficient and inefficient movement. 
Such a course, made up partly of lectures and partly 
of laboratory, might be a beginning in the right direction 
if all of us favorably situated did our share. Let us 
excavate for the real ore and bring it to the surface 
where at present we apparently have been merely scratch- 
ing. When we may feel that each college graduate can 
“hold his own” in a discussion of the values of physical 
education, and is aware of his potential enjoyment 
through his very structure, we may then expect to see 
the present chasm bridged between activities in school 
and their carry-over into life. 


Outline of Course 


To summarize again the aim of such a course: it 
should teach the anatomical structure of our bodies in 
relation to their potential opportunities in poise, economi- 
cal movement, and recreation, so that every college stu- 
dent will be a better social unit in our democracy. More 
specifically, a course such as follows, which would be 
required of college freshmen, should clarify for them 
the platform of physical education which many educators 
fail to uphold to the layman. 


Classroom Material 
A. Scope and content of physical education at present. 

I. Participation in educational activities. 

1. Discuss evaluations of each—physical, mental and recre- 
ational, e.g., 

a) Tennis: (1) Physical—agility, strength, muscular and 
visual accuracy, etc. (2) Mental—quick thinking, psycho- 
motor coordination, etc. (3) Social—proper etiquette, “give 
and take” in line decisions, poise, etc. (4) Recreational— 
relaxation imperative in good playing, competitive element, 
etc. 

Note: Treat all other activities similarly. Those analyzed 
should include typical games and sports of individual and 
team nature which are carried on in most schools. Those 
who have had little or no physical education previous to 
college should be required to take a fundamental skills course 
before this one. (See 1-c below.) 

b) It is suggested to add social activities—to promote 
good mixing, etc_—hiking, and camping to the usual list of 
school games and sports. Opportunity should be provided 
here for those who give little or no history of engaging in 
them heretofore to give them some experience as their first 
laboratory assignment. (See Laboratory Material below.) 

c) “Fundamentals Skills” class to be explained here as to 
aims and objectives. 

2. Educational competition, intramural and inter-scholastic. 
Point out individual and social benefits in contrast to 
exploitation. 

3. Psychological aspects. 

@) Proficiency necessary before enjoyment is derived. 

b) Recognition of effort and satisfaction for those with 
superior skill. 

Il. Theoretical information offered for all in schools. 


1. Health education: includes all courses in hygiene, 
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required or elective, throughout the elementary and secondary 
schools, also physical examinations conducted yearly or twice 
a year. 


2. “Appreciation of Physical Education:” Fundamentals in 
anatomy, physiology, and physics in relation to better body 
functioning, posture, and movement. 

Notes Lectures by professors in the fields of art, music, 
and natural science. Appreciation of their principles may be 
developed through dancing and pageantry, hiking and camp- 
ing, etc. 

3. Rules of games simultaneous with learning and playing 
of games. 

a) Brief history of rules. 

b) Annual standardization by national committee. 

B. Human Equipment. 

I. The fundamentals of anatomy, physiology, and physics 
in relation to body functioning and movement. 

1. A general study of our structure by the use of skeletons, 
manikins, pictures. 

a) The adjustment that the human being must make from 
the animal all-four position, showing the best movements 
and activities which strengthen this adjustment. 

b) The work of the bones in carrying the weight. 

(1) Spine as axis of support. 

(2) Importance of 5th lumbar and hip joints. 

2. A general idea of articulations and musculature by use 
of skeletons, manikins, slow motion pictures of muscular 
men, etc. 

a) Nature and location of all joints and reasons for dif- 
ferent types. 

b) Action and work of muscles. 

3. A brief study of the location and function of all organs, 
pointing out the possible disturbances from stresses and 
strains due to faulty adjustments of muscles in static pos- 
ture, wrong movements, and so-called relaxation. 

4. A general study of the laws of physics showing the 
effect of forces on human structure. 

II. Possibilities in poise and movement. 

1. The relationship of the two axes that exist—the axis 
of support and the axis of weights—explained with respect 
to balance and economy of movement. 

a) Importance of keeping axis of support as long as pos- 
sible. How to “grow tall downward” similar to a crouching 
animal. 

2. Dynamic balance. 

a) Centering of weights for economy of energy. 

b) Constant adjustment of muscles and articular surfaces 
so that bones can carry the weight. 

c) Control of torso muscles for freedom of extremities. 

d) Postural patterns. 

(1) Vary with individual build, habits, notions, etc. 

(2) Should not be expected to change quickly. 

e) Fixations and oppositions vs. ease, efficiency, and learn- 
ing of new skills. 

C. Our potential lives—As a whole begin in society. (The 
combination of A and B should suggest C as a result to each 
student himself). Totality must be appreciated even though 
analysis be necessary for study, summarized under the three 
headings: 
I. Health Maintenance. 

II. Mental Stimulation and Satisfaction. 

III. Social Soundness. 
I. Health maintenance, as accomplished by: 

(Continued on Page 350) 
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Constituent Parts of a State Program 


By 
ELIOT V. GRAVES, 


Supervisor of Physical and Health Education, 
State Board of Education, 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


HE CONSTITUENT parts of a program of physi- 
ic and health education for a state are made up 
of the following: (I) survey and study of condi- 
tions; (II) course of study; (III) approach; (IV) pro- 
motion; and (V) measuring results. 
I. Survey and study of conditions 
1. Survey of general conditions 
a) Outdoor play space available 
6) Indoor clear floor space 
2. Sanitary conditions 
a) Disposal of waste 
6) Water supply 
3. Study of existing situations 
a) Ascertain the status of existing program 
(1) Type of program 
(2) Attitude of school 
program 
(3) Attitude of pupils toward program 
(4) Time allotment 
(5) Training and experience of teachers 
6b) Study content of teacher-training courses 
(1) For regular classroom teacher 
(2) Major courses in physical and health 


officials toward 


education 
c) Ascertain physical condition of teachers and 
pupils 
(1) Per cent of absentees because of ill 
health 


(2) Attitude toward and effectiveness of 
physical inspection of school children 
(a) Annual physical inspection 
(6) Daily health inspection 
(3) Correction of remediable physical de- 
fects 
(a) Facilities 
(6) Accomplishments 
(4) Summarize findings in order to decide 
on definite objectives which will meet 
and improve the present situation 
working toward the ultimate goal 
II. Course of Study 
1. Must have definite ultimate objectives, such as, 
a) Embracing the entire enrollment 
6b) Conducive to general good health—physical 
and mental 
c) It must meet the individual pupil needs 
d) The course must be guided by general local 
possibilities and needs 


2. Must be flexible 
a) In order to meet extremes as to adequate or 
inadequate equipment 
b) In order to cope with climatic Conditions 
regardless of inadequate indoor or Outdoor 
space 
c) It must be adaptable to large numbers of 
groups or small number of groups or mixed 
groups as to sex 
d) It must cope with and meet individual pupil 
differences and needs 
e) Must lend itself to continuing revision 
3. The material must be simple in presentation as 
many classroom teachers have had little prepa- 
ration in the subject, yet must conduct the pro- 
gram 
4. It must present opportunities for development jn 
leadership and followership 
5. It must call for supervision and direction 
6. It must be interesting and enjoyable for pupils 
7. It must provide for both direct and_ indirect 
health instruction and health practice 
8. It must provide for relief periods 
9. It must stimulate integration with other subjects 
10. It must be outlined for teacher-training courses 
in order to better prepare the trainees 
11. It must provide for ways and means to bridge 
the gap between home and school 
III. Approach 
1. Sell yourself—through: 
a) Hard work and sincerity of purpose 
b) A sympathetic understanding of entire 
school program 
c) A professional attitude 
d) Activity in the field (visible service through 
doing) 





2. Sell your program 
a) To teacher-training instructors 
6b) To rural supervisors 
c) To principals and teachers (through capi- 
talizing on their specific educational inter- 
ests show how your program can contribute 
to that interest then gradually broaden 
their interest) 
3. In selecting promotion assistance have in mind 
the definite job in hand 
a) For approaching principals select personnel 
who have had experience in school adminis 
tration 
6) For approaching supervisors select persot- 
nel who have had general supervising ¢ 
perience 
c) For approaching teachers select personnel 
(Continued on Page 346) 
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Modern Trends in Athletics 


By 


HUGO BEZDEK 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 


The Pennsylvania 


TIS not surprising that the trend of the times is per- 

meating the educational program along with politics, 

economics, and the social life of the people.* Specifical- 
ly, new concepts and the spirit of change are affecting the 
athletic programs of school and college. This field is 
being more carefully scrutinized by educational admin- 
istrators. Athletic directors are being forced to review 
carefully the larger outcomes as well as the practices 
which have been closely related to past customs, tradi- 
tions, and procedures. This leads to the question, ““What 
are the present trends that are direct pathways leading 
to the athletic program of tomorrow?” 


1. Administration 

The force and consistency with which leading educa- 
tors and certain educational agencies have: criticized some 
of the administrative practices in athletics are sufficient 
to make us stop for careful consideration of the admin- 
istration of athletics. 

Scholarships.— In the first place, the status of athletic 
scholarships is still a very vital question. It raises the 
entire question of this type of aid rendered by colleges. 
Should students be made to feel that our finest institu- 
tions favor the philosophy of extrinsic awards? What, 
then, is to become of the ideal of seeking knowledge and 
applying knowledge for the intrinsic values inherent in 
such a quest? The effect of scholarships upon self- 
reliance, independence, mental resiliency, and freedom of 
thought and expression is a question not lightly put aside. 

Even though it be assumed that the granting of schol- 
arships is a desirable practice, what of the present 
methods of selection? Do the most worthy and deserv- 
ing students receive them? Favoritism, school grades, and 
competitive examinations are the common bases for 
selecting the recipients of scholarships. What person or 
agency can justify the expenditure of large sums of 
money on such unreliable bases as these? 

The point being emphasized is that the subject of 
athletic scholarships is not an isolated problem. It is 
inseparably tied up with the larger problem of the de- 
gree to which society, and more specifically the edu- 
cational agency, decides it is financially responsible for 
the education of the youth of the land. 

Commercialism.— Commercialism in athletics is mere- 
ly a partial reflection of commercialism in the institution. 
The monetary profits from institutional printing presses, 
extension and home study courses, cafeterias, and other 
departmental services are sufficient to show the trend. If 


_.. 


* Paper given at the Southern District Convention, 1936. 


State College 


education is to intensify the present trend, there is little 
expectation that athletics will escape the demand to 
maintain a balanced budget upon gate receipts alone. 
This institutional spirit of commercialism has its effect 
upon such matters as eligibility, as well as upon the 
athletes and athletic practices. 

Eligibility——-The present trend in eligibility is a de- 
cided improvement over the loose practices of former 
days. The “tramp athlete” has all but disappeared be- 
cause of existing eligibility rules regarding former athletic 
participation. Today the same scholarship requirements 
are applied to athlete and non-athlete alike. In fact, 
in some schools and colleges the athlete is required to 
maintain a scholastic average higher than that of the 
ordinary student. It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that such high standards are seldom applied to those 
participating in the other extra-curricular activities. 

The eligibility rules designed to eliminate profession- 
alism have been commendable. But what the future of 
such rules will be is a question. It is not compatible 
with common sense to bar students from athletic com- 
petition who have played for money, when the institu- 
tion profits financially from the participation of its 
amateur students. This is particularly, true when the 
gate receipts are used to carry on educational processes, 
erect buildings, and pay salaries. 

Schedules.— During times of economic stress it is logi- 
cal to expect athletic schedules to be curtailed. The 
present trend is to emphasize the scheduling of games 
with natural rivals of strength somewhat similar to one’s 
own institution. Schedules are also being planned with 
special reference to the player’s health and his scholas- 
tic obligations. The long, heavy schedules of certain 
junior and senior high schools are to be condemned. 
Persons advocating such schedules are not only out of 
step with modern trends, but are jeopardizing the wel- 
fare of boys who are forced through such a process. 

Finances.— With the present concern of school men 
for the all-around development of the child, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that educators would permit practices 
which swell the treasury of the athletic association at 
the expense of the individual player’s health and aca- 
demic success. Certainly the well-trained coach of today 
is reluctant to place his own personal ambitions above 
the welfare of his players. 

Another trend in the financing of athletics is in the 
allocation of control. Formerly, financial accounts of the 
athletic departments were separate from school super- 
vision. The modern plan is that the regular business 
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office of the institution shall control and handle al! 
moneys. The budget and requisitioning system of the 
school or college is used. The receipts and expenditures 
are examined along with and as carefully as the other 
accounts of the school. This is merely one point of con- 
tact which the athletic department is seeking to estab- 
lish with institutional policies. 

Relationships with the Instituticn— The history of 
athletics shows that it was forced to grow up outside the 
favor and jurisdiction of the educational administrator. 
The records show how rapid and flourishing has been 
its growth in recent years. The truth is that the admin- 
istrators in schools and colleges were literally forced to 
recognize athletics and begin to draw it into the educa- 
tional fold. For a time the athletic staffs were indifferent 
to such efforts. The modern trend, however, is that 
athletic directors are making every effort to cooperate 
with the administration and all of its policies. The 
athletic department is conceived by modern directors 
merely as another cog in the educational mechanism— 
not an isolated wheel whirling around on an independent 
axis. An example of this effort to become a part of the 
institution is the almost-universal practice of having the 
coach a bona fide member of the faculty. 

Development of the Staff.— Faculty membership is 
now a matter of actual practice, not an ideal in name 
only. The seasonal coach has been replaced by one whose 
training, rank, tenure, and salary are comparable with 
other faculty members. His duties include such items 
as membership on regular school committees, and at- 
tendance at teachers’ meetings. He is teaching physical 
education classes and academic classes. The whole trend 
is toward a coach whose training fits him for broad ser- 
vice within the school and community as well as spe- 
cialized service within the realm of his particular sport 
or sports. 

Il. The Coach 

Professional Training.—More specifically, the coach’s 
training is being made comparable with any other of his 
colleagues in the academic fields. Every summer finds 
hundreds of coaches attending summer schools for the 
purpose of taking graduate work for the master’s or 
doctor’s degree. The coaches of tomorrow, now being 
trained in scores of good teacher-training departments in 
institutions of higher learning are receiving a type of 
training that is at once scientific, cultural, and profes- 
sional. Those of us who were denied this training are 
“filling up’ the gaps” as best and as fast as we can. 

Service.—Why should we be so anxious to follow this 
modern trend? The answer is broader and richer service. 
The coach’s responsibility today transcends departmental 
and institutional bounds. Some coaches have always 
rendered excellent guidance to students in their personal 
problems. Not only is the coach on intimate terms with 
his players before, during, and after the season, but he 
is often sought out by non-athletes who are attracted to 
a man who is at once magnetic, sympathetic, and in 
possession of good judgment. To be satisfied with this 
enviable position is not enough. The coach cannot evade 
the tremendous responsibility thus placed upon him. 
Mistakes are costly in terms of human maladjustment 
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and unhappiness. Most mistakes of this nature are made 
because of a lack of recent factual information rather 
than a lack of judgment. This fact emphasizes the im- 
portance of adequate training. The need for recent train- 
ing is also seen in the choice and use of modern methods 
of coaching. 

Coaching Methods.— The trend in coaching methods jg 
toward the greater use of psychological principles. This in 
turn rests upon the assumption that a careful study has 
been made of the individual player. The master Coaches 
are past-masters in the art of knowing when to club ang 
when to coax; which boys are “thick-skinned” and which 
are sensitive and high-strung. An adequate study of the 
individual, as well as the squad, indicates the answers 
to such questions, as when to stop practice, how to vary 
the length of practice periods throughout a season, and 
when to intensify practice. 

The modern trend in coaching methods is to consider 
critically whether the material is organized and presented 
logically and psychologically. The traditional sequence 
of the practice of fundamentals in many sports is open 
to question. The new emphases in the various sports re- 
sulting from revised rules have forced coaches to 
reorganize their materials and their practice periods. The 
first step therefore is to organize the entire sport so that 
no detailed skill, no inconsequential fundamental, no 
innovation in strategy is overlooked. 


Ill. The Player 

Health.—A discussion of modern trends in athletics 
would be incomplete without further emphasis upon the 
subject of the player. Never before has the health of 
the athlete received such serious study. In former days, 
the health examination of every player on the squad 
prior to participation was virtually unknown. Boys were 
permitted to play who were tubercular, who had defec- 
tive hearts and other serious physical defects. Today, not 
only are athletes examined before but after the season's 
participation; medical services are provided during 
practice periods as well as during games. Furthermore, 
the coach’s and trainer’s judgments are now recognized 
as supplementary to that of the medical officer. His 
decision in matters relating to injured men is final. In 
addition to all this the coach is giving careful training 
and instruction to players so that accidents are pre 
vented. Before long there will be available insurance 
schemes which are reasonable and practical enough to 
protect every high school and college athlete. 

Personality Development.—Athletics offers rich oppot- 
tunities for the development of certain factors of per- 
sonality. The modern concept is that athletics is 4 
medium by means of which and through which the young 
man is enabled to develop a richer personality and 4 
stronger character. Character and personality are caught, 
not taught. School officials are increasingly careful in 
their selection of the coach. He must be a man who has 
the modern viewpoint regarding the development of pet- 
sonality and character in young men. Not that he em 
phasizes winning less, but that he gives careful consid- 
eration to the all-around development of his boys. __ 

Emphasis on Study.—Not the least among the items In 
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this all-around development is the coach’s concern for 
the player’s scholastic welfare. To be eligible to play? 
Yes, but more than that. The coach is rapidly becoming 
impressed with the tremendous influence which he has 
upon his players. A word from him relative to “hitting 
the books” is often more successful than the parent- 
teacher combination of forces. Furthermore, the coach 
with a broad, long-range point of view recognizes the 
yalue-limitations of athletics. He recognizes that the 
boy must be prepared for a vocation, prepared to meet 
problems in life, and prepared to carry on his part in 
the social process. 
IV. The Program of Sports 

Increased Number of Sports.—One might gain the 
impression, after reviewing these new responsibilities 
which the coach is assuming, that the athletic program 
is receiving less emphasis. However, quite the contrary 
is true. Almost without exception there is an increased 
number of varsity sports being offered. For example, 
within the past few years at The Pennsylvania State 
College we have added five intercollegiate sports, making 
a total of fifteen to date. We plan to add others. The 
trend also is toward making less distinction between 
major and minor sports. 

Cutting the Squad.— This increase in the number of 
sports on the varsity roster indicates an increase in the 
number of participants. There is also a tendency for 
the average of the squad to turn out for a longer period 
during the season. Except in rare cases the idea of dras- 
tic squad-cutting is a practice that is rapidly passing 
out. Larger squads, in turn, mean larger coaching staffs 
which mark another item of expansion and growth. 

Increased Substitution.— Spectators are still talking 
about the recent swing toward the greater number of 
substitutions made during a game. This means more play- 
ers are having an opportunity of enjoying the benefits 
of varsity competition. It means that more men must 
be in shape and prepared to step into the game at a 
moment’s notice. Furthermore, under this plan boys are 
enabled to play at top-speed. This has speeded up 
our sports. 

Rules— Another factor which is demanding an alert, 
intelligent coach is the rules and their effect upon the 
development of new techniques. The coach today is 
becoming increasingly aware of his responsibility in rule- 
making, not only from the viewpoint of his own personal 
interests, but also for the improvement of the game and 
for the benefit of players. It is to be ‘hoped that the 
coaches will use their influence in the revision of the 
rules, from year to year, to keep the game as full of 
possibilities as possible. 

New Techniques.—One way that a sport can be kept 
alive is in making sure that rule-modifications demand 
the development of new skills and techniques and the 
preservation of old ones that are fundamental to, essen- 
tial to, and typical of the game. The idea is not being 
advocated that there should be many and frequent rule 
changes. Rather, when new rules are made, that the 
future of the game be considered in terms of its history 
and its traditions, as well as the increasing challenge to 
the athlete and the spectator. 
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Equipment.—Another item related to the rules of a 
sport is the player’s equipment. Obviously, the player’s 
safety and comfort are factors receiving attention today. 
The trend also seems to be to manufacture equipment 
so that the player’s speed and endurance are hindered 
as little as possible. Uniforms are more attractively 
designed and colored. The pessimistic viewpoint here is 
that this is another indication that American sports are 
becoming merely a spectacle; that we are headed for 
the “Roman holiday” idea in athletics. On the other 
hand, every coach knows the beneficial effects of clean, 
neat, attractive uniforms (and comfortable effective pro- 
tective devices) upon the performance of his players. 

Awards.—The item of athletic awards is a knotty 
problem to most athletic departments. Some of the ques- 
tions to be answered are, what standard shall be set 
for an award in a given sport; how often shall awards 
be given to a certain individual for participation in a 
given sport; shall the player pay part of the cost of the 
award; how far shall we go in awarding outstanding men 
and teams? There seems to be an unmistakable trend to- 
ward conservation in the whole matter of athletic awards. 
Not only are fewer awards to the individual player being 
given but they are simpler, more modest. There is also 
an increased disposition on the part of athletic authori- 
ties to have the athlete pay for some percentage of the 


‘cost of the award. This whole trend is a logical outcome 


of the emphasis in making the sport beneficial and attrac- 
tive to the players. They must be made to see that it 
is what one gets out of playing the sport rather than 
what one gets for playing the sport. 

V. The Spectator 

Conduct.—There has been considerable condemna- 
tion from “high places” in education, in the past two or 
three years, with respect to the conduct of spectators— 
the public, alumni, and the students. The question boils 
down to one of control and education. There is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of athletic directors to do 
something about the control of the conduct of spectators 
instead of merely throwing up their hands and saying 
“what can you do about it?” 

Admission.— One control which is being considered is 
the limitation of admission to athletic contests. It is 
being suggested that only those who are invited to school 
and college athletic contests be admitted. This would 
tend to eliminate those spectators whose conduct shows 
that they do not appreciate the difference between school- 
boy athletics and the plug-ugly type of professionalism. 
This would tend to encourage all spectators to conduct 
themselves as guests of the institution. It would place 
in the hands of the proper authorities the full control of 
athletics. The history of athletics shows the gradual 
absorption of the supervision and control of athletics by 
the administration. Parallel with this movement has 
come the elimination of questionable conditions and prac- 
tices. The control of spectator-conduct is the one aspect 
which is still outside of the jurisdiction of the institution. 
It is clear that the issue is being forced. Something must 
be done. 

Education.— The direct limitation of admission is a + 

(Continued on Page 344) 
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archery, one must decide just where “beginner 

archery” ends and “advanced archery” begins. 
Many teachers have said, “I can teach archery to the 
350-point stage in the Columbia Round, but there’s 
where I stop—I can’t seem to get any into the 400 and 
500 Columbia Class.” 

Undoubtedly anything over 400 in a Columbia Round 
would rate any college archer as well-advanced. In fact, 
in a recent survey of methods used by advanced archers, 
425 and up as a Columbia average was used as the basis 
for deciding who in the country were the best women 
archers. In colleges, however, probably scores of 350 
would be the criterion for deciding where superior arch- 
ers begin. And certainly there need be no criterion other 
than score, since any technique employed to make the 
350 or better college scores must be fairly good. 

The problem at hand is what and how to teach the 
350-point archers in order to get them to the 450- to 500- 

\ point class with the best ranking women archers of the 
country. The development of skill to a high level is 
worthwhile in that satisfaction in the activity is much 
increased by superior performance, and tends to lead 
the individual to continue regular participation in the 

Illustration 1 sport. The carry- 
over use of any ac- 
tivity is closely re- 
lated to skill. 

In attacking this 
problem, then, three 
things must be kept 
in mind: First, the 
range must be made 
available for out-of- 
class supervised 
practice by archers 
interested in extra 
practice. Archers 
must have oppor- 
tunity for out-of- 
class use of the 
range. Some super- 
vision is necessary, 
equipment must be 
properly checked 
out and in by a re- 
sponsible person, 
and the instructor 
should be available 


9 scien proceeding with a discussion of advanced 

















Suggestions on Teaching Advanced Archery 


MRS. CIA CRAFT 


Instructor in Archery, Sargent College of 
Boston University 


frequently enough to observe the technique employed 
and to prevent these archers from developing and prac- 
ticing bad habits of performance. Such practice is worse 


than none at all. 


Second, modern tackle is essential. High scores ate 
impossible if the tackle is antiquated. 

Bows must have sufficient cast to permit points-of-aim 
on or below the target at all distances shot, and modem 
bows are made with this requirement in mind. Small, 
light, matched arrows will do as much to better scores 
as will heavier and better cast bows. Several archery 
dealers sell 9-32” light matched arrows which are as dur. 
able as the usual 5-16” stock, and which are also mod- 
erately priced. Many of the colleges which do outstand- 
ingly good work in archery provide exceptionally good 
tackle for their advanced groups. Some colleges have a 
plan whereby a set of matched arrows is assigned to 
each advanced archer who shoots three consecutive 


Columbias better than 300. 


This custom is a good one, not only because it pro- 
vides an impetus for improvement, but also because it 
assures the archer that she may always have the same 
arrows for practice. The better archers should be urged 


to own their tackle. 


become fairly con- 
sistent in form and 
scores, she should 
have arrows which 
will aid her materi- 
ally in bringing her 
records to a higher 
level. 

Third, when an 
archer has_ passed 
the beginner stage, 
she should be helped 
in making certain 
changes in her tech- 
nique so that she 
may achieve superi- 
or scores. Class- 
work for beginners 
teaches essentials of 
form generally ac- 
cepted as good, but 
it is not the final 
level of technique. 
Individual adjust- 
ments must be made 


In any case, when a student has 


Illustration 2 
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as soon as the basic 
skills have been es- 
tablished. Various 
details can be im- 
proved or modified. 

For example, it is 
the writer’s opinion 
(and one borne out 
in the survey men- 
tioned earlier in this 
article) that steadi- 
' er, more consistent 
shooting is done 
when the right foot 
is placed definitely 
back of the left, 





Illustration 3 


thus allowing greater use of the 
right deltoid muscle at the be- 
ginning, and of the back or trape- 
zius muscles in the completion 
of the draw. This stance can- 
not, however, be taught success- 
fully to beginners, since it often 
results in their hunching the left 
shoulder, pulling backward from 
the hips, or in locking the left 
elbow, etc. 

Also, it is not wise to lay too 
much stress on the relaxed and 
slightly bent left elbow with be- 
ginners, since it results in their 
exaggerating too greatly the bend 
at the elbow, thus shortening their 
draws noticeably and _ therefore 
resulting in discouragingly consistent hits below the 
target. Nor is it wise to emphasize the “backward loose” 
with beginners, since their tendency to exaggerate too 
often results in a wide pluck of the string and therefore 
side misses. 

Thus, when the nucleus of an advanced group has been 
developed from the beginners, these individuals should 
be given a talk on form. They should appreciate the fact 
that to meet the needs of a general group, the basic ele- 
ments must be presented in such a manner that a middle 
course is steered, and emphasis placed upon main essen- 
tials. However, having developed a certain amount of 
control and skill, they are now in a position to refine 
their technique and to graduate from beginner practices. 

A little demonstration shooting may very well be done 
at this point, to show them some of the changes they may 
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wish to make in their performance. It should be made 
clear that these changes cannot, of course, all be made 
simultaneously. The group should be shown at the be- 
ginning not only what these refinements in form are, but 
what their effect will be in improving performance. They 
should then proceed to study various elements. Suggested 
techniques which may be practiced by this group can be 
listed somewhat as follows: 

1. Left foot definitely in advance of right. 

2. Increased use of right shoulder muscle in drawing. 

3. Emphasis on relaxation of all muscles save those used 
in holding tackle, with particular emphasis on the left elbow 
—which should be slightly bent—and left wrist. 

4. Bow held more lightly, but with at least three fingers 
curled around it so that the feeling of security is not lost— 
this hold should give a feeling of being braced against the 
bow handle. 

5. Extreme or distal joints of 
the drawing fingers hooked over the 
string, with first and secondary 
joints definitely relaxed (not tense 
and cupped) on the draw. 

6. String loosed by allowing the 
drawing fingers to “relax back off 
the string,” with the result that the 
loosing fingers move definitely back 
along the neck, rubbing it as they 
move, shoulder blades coming to- 
gether in the back. 

Archery Form of Leading Arch- 
ers——A questionnaire on archery 
technique was sent to a hundred 
outstanding archers, both men and 
women of the United States and 
Canada. Of this number 80 were 
kind enough to fill in and return 
the blanks. The archers were se- 


Illustration 4 


lected from the 
first 20 places (both 
men and women) of 
the 1935 National 
Archery Tourna- 
ment, from lists of 
current State and 
Regional Cham- 
pions, and from 
members of teams 
which ranked high 
in the 1935 Inter- 
Club Team Shoot. 
The purpose of 
this questionnaire 
(Cont'd on P. 352) 
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Dust on Playgrounds 
A Preventable Nuisance and Hazard 


By 


ROSS L. ALLEN 


Washington High School 
Rochester, New York 


4 HE storm that will longest be remembered came 

7 on the afternoon of Sunday, the 14th, starting at 

2:40 p.m. Instant darkness followed, lasting for 

40 minutes. Then for a period of about 3 hours there 

was darkness, with occasicnal breaks of very short dura- 
tion. By midnight the dust became light.” 

Thus reads a report of an observer of a dust storm in 
one of the states in the “dust bowl.”' More thrilling and 
elaborate descriptions of the dust storms in the Mid-West 
filled newspapers for weeks during the past year. In- 
vestigators, health officers, and the Red Cross have 
studied the increase in mortality and morbidity which 
accompanied these unusual phenomena. Marked _in- 
creases in the acute respiratory infections followed by 
more serious increases in their complications—laryngitis, 
pharyngitis, bronchitis, and sinusitis—were noted. The 
situation was made more difficult to control by an epi- 
demic of measles. Streptococcic sore throat, corneal ulcer, 
and eye infections prevailed. Death rates from the acute 
respiratory infections were one-third greater than in nor- 
mal conditions. These reports were spectacular and the 
sympathy of the entire nation went out to the residents 
of the affected areas. 

But the physical education teacher, the playground 
director, and the recreation leader have seen children and 
adults exposed to similar hazards every year, and in all 
parts of the country. Dusty playgrounds—such a com- 
mon sight today that we think little of the possible 
hazards to the health of those playing on them! To be 
sure, the health hazard is probably not as great as in the 
areas subjected to the dust storms, but the prolonged 
exposure of participants in playground activities to the 
dust and dirt blowing about the majority of our play 
spaces makes one wonder if we have neglected to con- 
trol and eliminate a health hazard. And it is controllable! 

It is true that there is little scientific proof that dust 
conveys pathogenic organisms. Certain spore-forming, 
resistant soil bacteria have been identified in dust speci- 
mens by, some investigators. Dust seems to have its 
detrimental effect on the human body more in a physio- 
logical and physical manner. In the study referred to, 
the investigators concluded that “the physiological harm- 
fulness of a dust depends partly on its quartz content.’” 
Other factors which determined the harmfulness of a 
dust were found to be the amount suspended in the air, 








1E. G. Brown, S. Gottlieb, and R. L. Laybourn, ‘‘Dust Storms and 
Their Possible Effect on Health,’’ Public Health Reports, Vor. L (October 4, 
1935), p. 1373, 
‘bid., p. 1378. 


the duration of exposure, and the particle size. These 
findings are by no means new; industrial hygienists ay 
well acquainted with the contributing causes of pney. 
mokonioses found in workers in various industries 
Ramazzini, sometimes called the “father of industria] 
hygiene,” described the relation of dust to respi 
diseases in 1770. Effective control measures for the 
vention of these deleterious effects of dust on the huma 
organism are now known and are gaining a constantly 
greater application. 

Directors of activities on playgrounds have all experi- 
enced the dust menace which is also a dust nuisance— 
important games stopped temporarily, physical education 
classes halted, classes kept indoors during fine weathe 
because of the prevalence of dust. Valuable time wasted! 
Furthermore, the uncleanliness of the body resulting 
from dust and dirt on playgrounds has been witnessed 
by all of us. The children in schools not equipped with 
showers, but provided with fine play areas—full of dust 
—have been anything but presentable sons and daughters 
to meet their parents at the dinner table after their play 
periods. Not only are their bodies unclean, but their 
clothes require more frequent washing and this involve 
expense or labor that many parents believe unnecessary. 
Can the schools and playground departments do anything 
about this situation? They certainly can and should. 

Increased attention and experimentation have resulted 
in better surfacing of playgrounds; special preparations 
which effectively “settle” the dust have been devised. 
The application, however, of these preventive methods 
for dust control is far from universal. While cities, rec- 
reation departments, and school departments may not 
be able to afford the expense of laying new surfaces, 
there is little reason why they cannot use the special 
“dust-laying” preparations which can now be purchasel 
cheaply. The latest products developed for this purpose 
are not only inexpensive but can in addition be easily and 
cheaply applied. 

The health hazards of dust on playgrounds have 
attracted little attention. Of course, we hear many wr 
favorable and justified comments concerning the appear 
ance and amount of dust—the unesthetic characteristic 
of dust—and we often spend a great deal of time extract: 
ing dust particles from children’s and adult’s eyes, bul 
we have been prone to take a fatalistic attitude towatl 
this nuisance. A preventive attitude is what we neet; 
especially since there are such effective methods of com 
trolling this problem. 
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May, 
proug 
% @ vent 
olr Project tor Primary Orades | *# 
i WI 
or fo 
PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE ye 
, ; ish 
Supervisor, Physical Education, Primary Grades, as 
Kansas City, Missouri out 4 
of th 
NATURAL activity play program has been success- __ing play activities by a special assistant from the physical to as 
Ai used by the primary grades of the Kansas education department. they 
City, Missouri schools. The playtime of the pri- The playtime, which has educational objectives ang 
mary grades is a period, or periods, of the day when the is based on educational principles, is not an_ isolated 
class-room teacher and her children play. There is no activity. Play is included in school subjects, and the Af 
definite time for the playtime. The need for relaxation, play activities are the outgrowth of natural intereys | child 
and activity, determines the number, type, and length which may originate from any phase of school work. game 
of the play activities. Many successful activities have developed through the — and 


The classroom teacher, through practical experimen- careful guidance of classroom teachers. The golf activity they 
tation, has realized the educational value of play. Since demonstrates what may be accomplished through the [| who 
the play activities are natural activities, the greatest cooperation of the parents, principal, children, and need 
opportunity for growth and development is during play. teacher. The activity shows the inter-relationship of and 
Group play with children, who can choose activities and classroom activities and play activities. 
leaders, and be able to follow the directions of their Playing Golf 
chosen leader, is an ideal toward which the classroom One beautiful fall d the child ; 
teacher patiently and optimistically assists the children. eee ae nee ee Seen sugEEaNS taking 

We have found that the classroom teacher, who knows a walk toward the Country Club Pi — which es 
the home conditions and individual differences of each natural center for many of their a While on 
child in her room, has made a very successful teacher the walk, they saw a golf reser which had been used 

during the summer. After their return to school they 


of play activities. A valuable comradeship has grown . : : 
between teacher and children during the playtime which were eager to discuss it. They told of their own expert: 


has decreased discipline problems and strengthened the puny oe ing” ow of how ge ge Played; 
bond of sympathy and understanding. In Kansas City, 2"¢ o! the practice holes some of them had in their 
the classroom teacher is guided in selecting and teach- 


own back yards. 
Starting the Course 

This last idea immediately interested the entire group. 
The children suggested that they make a practice hole 
at school so that they could bring their golf clubs from 
home. A smooth piece of grass at the side of the school 
was chosen as the best place to put the hole. That after- 
noon several clubs appeared as well as some practice 
holes which could be placed on top of the ground. These 
were found to be very impractical, however, as the chil- 
dren said it was “too hard to make the balls go into 





them.” The suggestion then came that they sink holes k 
in the ground. Coffee cans and tin cans were discussed, “a 
but as the majority thought the coffee cans were best, ” 
one was sunk for a cup the following day. The inade- ” 
quacy of one hole for the entire group was immediately 
discovered, for by this time more and more clubs were 
being brought to school, and everyone was eager to play. ye 

Making the Flags en} 


The question then arose as to how many holes they § “th 
would need. Someone said that the golf courses where § an 
his daddy played all had nine holes, or two sets of nine su 
holes. Another said, that “they had room for only nine f su; 
holes on their golf course, and that their course would § be 
be for putting only.” Need was felt for flags, so that they — we 
would know which hole to play next. The children f we 
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ht white material from home which they cut and 
Sd then tacked on sticks. Later a number was 
e ’ 
printed on each flag. 
Working Together 

While the holes were being put in, a group of three 
+ four worked on each of the unfinished holes, while 
al practiced putting from one to another of the 
gnished holes. This gave the children an excellent oppor- 
tunity to learn what cooperation really is and to find 
out-how much they could accomplish by it. It was one 
of the things they needed most. They necessarily had 
to assume the responsibility of their own conduct and 
they set up the standard of “using good judgment.” 


Playing the Course 


After the golf course had been completed and the 
children had practiced, they were ready for an organized 
same. They discussed how their daddies played golf 
ad decided it would be best to play in foursomes, but 
they would need a caddy to keep their scores. A child 
who could write numbers was chosen for this. They also 
needed some one who could put the flags at each hole 
and generally direct the foursomes around the course. 





For this they chose a caddymaster. During the playing 
the children went on by themselves, with the caddies 
making such suggestions as “keep your eye on the ball,” 
and “watch your grip.” They were very careful about 
their individual scores, although they were more inter- 
ested in the scores by the holes rather than the totals. 
After the first game the children gave their reasons for 
enjoying the play: “It wasn’t too far between the holes,” 
“the holes were nice and big,” “everyone played fairly,” 
and “everyone waited for his turn to play.” They made 
suggestions as to the next time they would play. Some 
Suggestions were: “It would be fun to change the num- 
bers on the holes,” “we could play better if the children 
were more quiet,” “it would be better if the children 
would decide just where to tee off each time.” 
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The Practicing Hole 


The need was felt for a practice hole rather than 
the nine composing the course. This was for the chil- 
dren to use after they had completed the course in their 
foursome, as well as for those who were not playing but 
who wanted practice. Discussions were arising as to 
how they should putt the right way. The children were 
beginning to appreciate good playing in the others who 
had low scores and to want to watch their game. The 
three things they decided were the most important in 
playing golf were: a good grip, a good stance, and keep- 
ing one’s eye on the ball. 


Values in the Experience 


Miss Augusta O’Dowd, the teacher, said many values 
were derived from this activity. The golf activity worked 
in well with reading and language, which are two vital 
subjects in 1-B. Daily printed bulletins as to what had 
been accomplished on the golf course, reading about what 
to watch in playing golf, and what was being done on 
the golf course made reading a fascinating subject to 
every child. Many children, who had been too timid to 
respond in the language groups before the golf activity 
began, forgot their timidity and volunteered responses. 


— 


Vocabularies were increased as golfing terms were dis- 
cussed; such as caddy, foursome, fore, drive, putter, 
stance, and tee. Stories about golfing were made up, 
and thus the children were given ample opportunity to 
express and create. 

Large pictures of their playing golf were painted, 
or drawn. Some part of the golf activity appealed to 
every child in the classroom. This golf interest, which 
began as a play activity, has been a real life situation 
and of vital interest to all. They derived many benefits 
from it, not only in subject matter, but also in social 
habits, for they are learning to think independently, 
meet new situations, use their own judgment, assume 
responsibilities, and learn the meaning of true sports- 
manship. 
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The New Jersey Physical Education Association has presented 
1935 Honor Awards to the following persons: Margaret C. Brown, 
East Orange; Eliza J. Foulke, Atlantic City; Ernest Seibert, 
Newark; Harry J. Sargent, Newark; Herman C. Beck, Newark; 
Horace Butterworth, Newark; Oscar Seikel, Phillipsburg. 

i & & 


Detroit put on a great exhibit at the Mid-West A.P.E.A. 
convention at Grand Rapids. The same demonstration was 
put on again at the national convention at St. Louis. It is a 
marvelous exhibit of physical education with models, paint- 
ings, sculptoring, panoramas, ete. Detroit is to be highly 
commended on this splendid exhibit. 

* * * 


Dr. A. D. Browne sends the following interesting news about 
the changes at Louisiana State University and also at George 
Peabody College for Teachers: 

“T am going there as director of the School of Health and 
Physical Education. We will have the following divisions of work 
in the School: a recreation and activity division of physical 
education for men and a similar division for women with a pro- 
fessor in charge of each. Also, a division of health education, a 
division of health service which will include two M.D.’s and a 
full staff for clinical service; and a division of professional train- 
ing of teachers of health and physical education’on a B.S., M.A., 
and Ph.D. level. Louisiana State University has a wonderful 
layout of facilities including golf links and a 250-acre lake on 
the campus. There is a wonderful opportunity for recreation 
courses for all the students. We will have Jesse Hair, state super- 
visor of physical educatiun, on the staff. 

“T hope you can come down some time soon and see us. 
Miss Nita Sheffield is there now acting as head of the women’s 
division. We have gotten Dr. T. Earl Moore as one of the physi- 
cians. He was out on the road for seven summers in charge of 
First Aid and Life Saving in the south for the Red Cross. Miss 
Ruth I. Price, of the University of Southern California, is coming 
to L.S.U. to establish a Dance Center. Dr. Harlan Metcalf, whom 
I have known for a good many years, and Dr. Larry Rogers of 
Cortland, New York, both Ph.D.’s, will succeed me at Peabody.” 


* * * 


Massachusetts State College, Amherst, conducts some 
very fine athletic meets. Recently it held its Third Annual 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation which included the fol- 
lowing: golf and parks, nature, archery, winter sports, for- 
estry, mountaineering, fish and game, water sports, trails, 
camping, hotels, and horsemanship. This outdoor recreation 
conference is one of the most unique and valuable demon- 
strations in the country and is worthy of imitation. The 
College also conducts a very fine basketball tournament for 
small high schools according to educational set-up and prin- 
ciples. 

* * * 

The Cincinnati Health and Physical Education Association 
gave a Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Arthur Alexander Knoch, Dr. 
Robert Nohr, and Dr. Ernest Albert Poos. These three men are 
pioneers in the field of physical education in America and are 
veterans of many years of sterling service to the profession. Each 
is over seventy years of age and still active on the job. We hail 
them and wish them the best of good health and long continued 
service. 

e+ + 

Dr. A. G. Ireland sends the following item: On March 
7, 1936, the New Jersey State Board of Education voted that 
henceforth the Division of Physical and Health Education 
shall be known as the Division of Health, Safety, and Phys- 
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ical Education. The change was made to coincide 
‘greatly increased responsibilities in safety education 
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Dr. A. Lester Crapser, who recently received his doctor ¢j 

af 


philosophy degree from New York University, has been m 
active in the development of the National Physical Achieves 
Standards for Boys. Dr. Crapser has also been active in the 4 
velopment of health and physical education in Pennsylvania We 
has served on many committees. He is a hard worker giving - 
of his time and leadership. 

* * * 

The Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physica) 
Education Association sponsored six radio programs under 
the direction of Louise Kingman, instructor of physical edt 
cation and dramatics, State Teachers College, Framingham, 
Mass. The program began on Saturday, March 21, and eq. 
tinued for five succeeding Saturdays. The Women’s Athletic 
Section acts as a clearing house for problems, questions, anj 
programming. We urge that you make use of this fine gery. 
ice organization. 

_ * & 

Professor G. T. Stafford who spent last semester and summe 
school at New York University studying for the Ph.D. degree js 
now back on the staff of the University of Illinois and expeds 
to complete all his work by the end of next summer. 

Mr. Hartley D. Price will spend his third summer at New 
York University and expects to complete his work within th 
next two years. 

This means that in the required program of the School of 
Physical Education of the University of Illinois seven of the 
instructors have their master’s degree, one has Doctor’s, and two 
others will have their Doctor’s Degree within the next two yeas 

: # & 

Nancy Duggan made many fine contributions at th 
Southern convention at Knoxville. Miss Duggan has an er 
ceedingly vivid personality and is a leader in dance, Sh 
has completed the work for her Ph.D. at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is Professor and Director of 
Health and Physical Education at the Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 

‘ + + * 


Ruth Christiansen, a professional student at George William 
College, has published a splendid Annotated Bibliography 0 
Health Pamphlets. This study was pursued under the direction 
of Mr. Charles D. Giauque, Professor of Physical Education. 

* * * 

V. S. Blanchard, Director of Health and Physical Eiv 
cation of Detroit, Michigan; Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Director 
of Physical and Health Education of Hartford, Connecticut; 
and W. C. Batchelor of the School of Social Organization 
and Administration of The Ohio State University, Colum 
bus—three outstanding leaders—will teach at the University 
of Texas this summer. Dr. David Brace is certainly bring 
ing a fine group of leaders to his campus. Mr. Blanchatl 
will give courses in physical education, Dr. Wilson in healt 
education, and Mr. Batchelor in recreation. 

- + * 

Mr. Berry M. Whitaker, Director of Intramural Activities iv 
Men, The University of Texas, has sent me a very fine Intramurl 
Handbook of the University. 

“ + * 

Oliver Cornwell, formerly of Ohio, is now Director # 
Physical Education at the University of North Carolia, 
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Hill, Mr. Cornwell has everything under his direc- 
e exception of varsity athletics. He will make 


bution to physical education in the Southland. 
x * * 


chapel 
tion with the 
a real contr 


More than two thousand people saw the health and physical 
education demonstration at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
Richmond, Kentucky. More than nine thousand students 
teaiel. Teachers, superintendents, principals, and some leg- 
on were present. It was a huge success. The program pre- 
gnted various activities which may be carried on in the urban 
and rural schools and —— P 
Carl T. Nessley, formerly city director of physical edu- 
cation of Parkersburg, West Virginia, and one of the leaders 
in that state, is now on the faculty with O. C. Bird at Ohio 


iversity, Athens. 
University, saat a 


Mr. T. B. Godfrey of the Shawnee High School, Louisville, 
Ky., has developed a splendid intramural organization with 
twenty representatives on the council. They have published the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Also on my desk is an illustrated booklet telling about the 
Physical Education Building at Massachusetts State College. This 
is a very fine physical education plant. Curry S. Hicks is Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department and has an excellent staff. 
They are promoting a very fine program of athletics among the 
gcondary schools of the state. 

e 2 * 

Carl Schrader, Supervisor of Physical Education of Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: 

“Ernst Hermann has developed ice construction and main- 
tenance to a fine art. There is skating in Newton when no 
other ice is available. 

“Some of the most outstanding work in research and 
measuring is being done by Dr. Howe at Wellesley College. 

“The University Extension Department of the Massachu- 
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setts State Department of Education is offering regular in- 
formational courses to teachers in physical education. 

“Dr. McCurdy is hard at work at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
preparing the results of his research work. 

“Harold Gore of Massachusetts State College has per- 
haps done more to popularize winter sports than any one 
person. From his office intimate bulletins are sent out 
weekly. 

“The Turnerbund has launched a campaign to strengthen 
the status of the Indianapolis A.G.U. College. 

“Franklin Gray is devoting the major portion of his time 
to the P.W.A. recreation program of Springfield. 

“Ethel Perrin is happily situated in her Rocky Dell 
Farm.” 

* * * 

A very fine health text for the senior high school grades 1s 
Rathbone-Bacon-Keene’s Foundations of Health, which is pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

* * * 

Charles H. Hunt, Long Beach, California, is President of 
the California Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. He is planning to get out a printed journal 
quarterly. 

* * * 

Hugo Otopalik, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, has pub- 
lished some very helpful articles in regard to wrestling. His 
Amateur Wrestling Hints for 1935, a booklet of suggestions on 
amateur wrestling for recreation and health written by famous 
coaches and athletes, is very interesting. 

* ¢ @ 

Harlan G. Metcalf and Lawrence Rogers will join the 

faculty of the George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 
x * * 


The American Committee on Physical Education Tour to 
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Olympic Games is making preparation for the selection of out- 
standing students from our colleges to visit the Olympics. Dr. 
John R. Brown is chairman of this committee and Dr. S. C. 
Staley of the University of Illinois is acting as director of the 
tour. The German Olympic Committee has issued this invitation 
and the American Olympic Committee has agreed to participate 
in this international sports education congress. A national com- 
mittee has been appointed to make all necessary arrangements. 
ee 

Caro Lane, formerly state director of Georgia, will join 
A. D. Browne at Louisiana State University as assistant 
professor in charge of teacher training in regard to ele- 


mentary schools. , « & 


A very interesting publication is on my desk entitled, A Dis- 
cussion of the Requirement in Physical Education for Women in 
Colleges and Universities. This is the report of the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Education for College Women. 
appointed for the study of the physical education requirement for 
the women in colleges and universities. 

. a * 

The College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia—Tucker Jones, Director—ranks among the best and 
finest in physiotherapy training. 

‘+ * 

C. O. Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is making a very interesting study in Illinois 
in “Health and Sanitary Practices in High School Athletics.” 
He has compiled a most interesting and practical questionnaire 
and 800 copies are being sent out to accredited high schools. 
Principals and coaches are taking part in this study. Mr. Jack- 
son also has just completed a selected bibliography of recreation. 

< e& &* 

A very fine “Preliminary Study of Group Opinions Re- 
lating to Certain School Health Policies” has been prepared 
and published under the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association. Dr. 
Edna Bailey was chairman. This report is most constructive 


and very helpful. < 


Carl Schrader’s “News Letters” are most helpful and hopeful. 
He is always saying very good things in them. In a recent issue 
this year he wrote: 

“Sincerity of purpose, not merely marking time; teaching, not 
merely entertaining; working from a program, not merely hit or 
miss; working toward definite objectives, not merely stating them; 
showing results of our work in definite measurements of achieve- 
ment, not merely by empty and general claims; recognizing the 
needs of the many instead of the superability of the few—these 
are some of the guides that will make those attending the one- 
hundredth anniversary of our Association recognize the services 
of those now at the helm.” 

His “News Letters” also contained the following items of 
interest: , 

An interesting piece of history comes from Professor Tucker 
Jones of William and Mary College, under the title, “William 
and Mary First College in America to Have Intramural Sports.” 
In addition to several quoted extracts of orders by the President 
in 1752, which prohibited the “keeping of race horses and betting 
at ye billiard or other gambling tables, or be in any way con- 
cerned in keeping or fighting cocks,’ there appears the later 
proclamation by Governor Sir Frances Nicholson in 1691. “To 
the Sheriff of Surry Co. I desire that you give public notice 
that I will give first and second prizes to be shot for, wrastled, 
play at backswords, and run for by horse and foot, to begin 
on the 22nd day of April next, St. George’s Day, being Saturday, 
all which prizes are to be shot for, etc., by the better sort of 
Virginians onely, who are Batchelors.” 

ks + 

The State Department of Education of California has pub- 
lished a most interesting booklet entitled, “Special Activities 
in Physical Education for High School and Adult Groups.” 
This is a splendid publication. 
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“How We Do |e” 


Grading Plan for Small Professional Classes or 
|S RECENT years there have been definite trends i 

and especially in physical education to so organiz 
activities as to have maximum participation b 
the group. 

The plan outlined below is an effort in this direction su. 
cessfully used at Kent State University. It enables, jn fact 
requires, participation of each member of the STOUP throughoy 
the grading period, either as one performing and therefore 
graded, or as one grading. It focuses his attention on the 
important factors in the activity as these are the ong on 
which the grade is based. It gives him a feeling of importang 
and of responsibility inasmuch as his scores contribute to the 
grades or marks given his class or squad mates. 

1. Each student has a sheet of ruled paper on which hy 
places in alphabetical order the names of students in the group, 
The paper has one or more columns for grades, depending a 
the number of exercises or activities on which the students ate 
to be graded. 

2. Across the top of the sheet is written the basis on which 
points are given, i.e., in apparatus and tumbling stunts, difficulty 
counts 7, beauty or form counts 5, unity counts 3; in dancing 
difficulty 3, beauty 3, continuity 3, entrance and exit 1. 

3. As each students performs he is scored by every othe 
member in the class. 

4. After the test is completed each students writes on the 
floor or blackboard underneath the names of each of the other 
students the points he awarded. 

5. Each student totals (adds) the points awarded som 
other student and by dividing by the number of scores given 
determines the average score given, 

6. Each of the students verifies the total and average of his 
own column. 

7. Total points awarded each student are placed in rank 
order and then translated into grades on the basis of a curve 
of distribution. 

Advantages of this plan: 

1. Every student participates as a performer or as a grader 
throughout the entire period. 

2. He watches for the essentials (factors on which points 
are given) while actively performing, also while grading. 

3. Each student’s estimate or judgment carries equal weight 
with that of each of the others. The instructor may serve in 
the same way as the student graders if he wishes. However, 
if it is desired to give more weight to the instructor’s judgment 
this may be done by multiplying his scores before adding the 
column, say by three or five and increasing the divisor by three 
or five when determining the average. 
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The Athletic Conference of Massachusetts 


Teachers Colleges 

NE fine Friday in November, 1927, a small but enthusiastic 
group of college girls gathered at the State Teachers College 

in Bridgewater, Massachusetts. These girls were representatives 
of the Athletic Associations of the various state teachers colleges 
in Massachusetts. That was the beginning of a very vital and 
beneficial conference which has become an annual affair, and ha 
been held every year since. The name of this organization is “The 
Athletic Conference of Massachusetts Teachers Colleges.” There 
are many advantages accruing from the association although it 1s 
very small; as a matter of fact, its very size is one of its advan- 
tages. There are ten state teachers colleges in Massachusetts, eight 
of whom belong to this group. Our problems are very similar be 
cause (1) we are all teachers colleges, thereby having the same 
objectives and relatively the same curricula, (2) we are all small 
colleges, the largest having an enrollment of Jess than 600, (3) we 
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all state supported institutions, and our associations are of 
are ximately the same financial status. ; 
ane Athletic Federation of College Women, which is doing 

splendid piece of work among the larger and wealthier 
eA 5 really the inspiration for the founding of our Con- 
— poor’ institutions as have membership in that group can 
Ee ealests which are much too ambitious for us to undertake, 
isl attendant upon membership and attendance at their 
: nces prove to be a big item for small colleges. Some of 
— d to this group previously and it was the discussion 
ys had belonged to —~. Jy 7 
of the “pros” and “cons of such membership which prompted 
our getting together. Carl Schrader, State Director of Physical 
Education in Massachusetts, suggested that since we are compera- 
tively near together and have such homogeneous groups, there 
might be value in our students joining together for discussion 
and social occasions. Great credit is due Lois Decker, Director of 
Physical Education at Bridgewater State Teachers College, for the 
first occasion was so very successful that a permanent organization 
was decided on then and there. 

At that first meeting we had an unlimited number of delegates 
from each college, one group coming fifteen strong. Since then 
we have found it necessary, because of accommodations, to limit 
the number of delegates, and usually from two to four represent 
each college. The colleges rotate in entertaining, and the location 
is the deciding factor in the order of rotation. For instance, we 
try to alternate between the eastern, middle, and western parts 
of the state, so that no association will have its heaviest trans- 
portation expenses for delegates occur two years in succession. 
Since all our colleges do not have dormitory accommodations, 
it means that the Conference visits those of us who do entertain, 
about once in five years. The colleges which are largely com- 
muting, and so do not act as hostesses, contribute by working 
throughout the year on problems necessitating research of some 
type. 

The annual Conference lasts about a day and a half, being 
held during November, either the second or third week-end. The 
meetings start on Friday and close Saturday noon. The general 
theme of the Conference is determined by the college entertain- 
ing, and each college is assigned a subject to be presented at 
either the general meeting or at a round table. After the round 
table discussions, a summary of each discussion is presented at a 
general meeting, so that each delegation may present a complete 
story to her own Athletic Association when she returns. Friday 
evening is usually given over to an entertainment or social gather- 
ing of some sort, and on Saturday morning the program is largely 
made up of sports or activities of a physical nature. There is at 
least one outside speaker, and sometimes two. The subject of his 
or her speech, the discussion topics presented by the students 
themselves, and the activity program are all related to the gen- 
eral theme. 

Among the speakers whom we have been fortunate enough to 
hear are Frank Mason of the Appalachian Mountain Club of 
Boston; Dr. Clifford Brownell, Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Miss Ruth Evans, Assist- 
ant Physical Director, Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, 
Mass.; Dr. Ambrose Suhrie, Professor of Education, New York 
University; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Professor Emeritus, Health 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Miss Lee 
Walmsley, Director of Physical Education, Bates College; Carl L. 
Schrader, State Supervisor of Physical Education in Massachu- 
setts, and Miss Alma Porter, Assistant State Supervisor of Physical 
Education in Massachusetts, as well as the presidents of the vari- 
ous teachers colleges. 

The officers of the Association include the president and an 
executive secretary-treasurer, both being elected from the Athletic 
Association of the hostess college. The faculty adviser is also 
chosen from that college. Although the whole affair is one of 
student organization and participation, it was found necessary to 
have faculty representation, particularly at the business meetings, 
since the personnel of the Conference is necessarily a constantly 
changing one. After each Conference a detailed report is mailed 
to each college; this contains in full an account of the business 
meetings (of which there are always two), a brief summary of 
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each speech and discussion, and a description of the social and 
activity events of the two days. 

The girls get very well acquainted with each other during this 
period, and those colleges which are fortunate enough to have 
dormitory accommodations always feel that it is a great privilege 
to entertain the Conference. The interchange of ideas, the associa- 
tion with other girls with the same interests, and above all the 
planning for and carrying out of an affair like this contribute 
greatly to the poise and knowledge of the students. They enjoy it 
immensely, and I am sure that the program of each Athletic Asso- 
ciation has been helped immensely by this Conference. 

Bernice W. Taylor, 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
FRAMINGHAM, MaAss. 


Schedules at a Glance 


N COLLABORATION with Mr. Reed, an employee in our 

department, I have conceived a new idea in schedule boards. 
We have been using this new board since October, 1934, and 
find it to be of real practical value, graphically portraying all 
of the regularly organized gymnasium and swimming pool groups 
which have been approved to use our facilities. Leaders of 
these various groups find it a quick and convenient reference, 
and it also eliminates a lot of detail on my part as they can 
refer to the board directly instead of inquiring of me in regard 
to their schedule. 

With the start of this season we have added the color-card 
system, which means that colors are used to indicate, at a glance, 
in what sub-division a group is classified. For instance: 1. Reg- 
ular men’s membership, white; 2. Regular boys’ membership, 











green; 3. Industrial groups, orange; 4. Church groups, blue, etc. 

A brief description might help to create a better picture 
as to the construction of the board. It is 3’5” x 2’3” and 34” in 
thickness, made of soft pine. Each day is divided into six parts. 
The figures at the top (1, 2, 3, etc.) represent the numbers of 
the gym spaces. The figures running vertically in the center set 
forth the time of the day in fifteen-minute intervals, starting at 
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nine o'clock in the morning. The cards give the n: 
group and the leader’s name, and are held in position by frict 
being slightly larger than the width of the slot in which th ction, 
and making contact on either side with the flange Pes ft, 
which is “bent inward at a fifteen-degree angle. These 
are made of thin sheet metal and mounted by means of pee 
screws to the board. Smal] 

It has proved an excellent arrangement for the Scheduling 
of the groups. y 

We have also just completed a board of this type for swim 
ming pool use, which of course is one-sixth the size of the ve 
described here. 


ame of 
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Depression or Schoolroom or Mass Badminton 


Directions for Constructing Birdies 


1. Equipment Necessary.—(a) Sponge rubber ball—1” jy 
diameter (cost $1.00 per gross), (b) six hen’s feathers (tail o; 
wing), (c) nail or other similar sharp instrument, and (d) sharp 
knife. 

2. Instructions—(a) Cut 1%” of top off ball parallel to seam, 
making a flat surface, (b) at regular intervals make six small holes 
with nail, (c) cut six feathers about three inches in length (¢) 
insert feathers in holes all with concave side or all with conver 
side out. 

Directions for Practice with Birdies 


1. Equipment Needed.—(a) Paddle; (b) birdie. 

2. Exercises for Developing Skill Using “Birdie” —(q) 
Give several pupils a paddle and a birdie—have these people: First, 
practice holding paddle and hitting upward with short quick 
strokes remembering to keep their eyes on the paddle. Note: Pick 
paddle up from table by grasping it with thumb around one side 
and fingers meeting thumb around other side. When bouncing, have 
wrist turned so that palm of hand and fingers are turned upward 
toward sky. Second, grasp a birdie by the feathers holding the 
feathers between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand—now 
place birdie on table. Third, quickly release thumb and forefinger 
allowing “birdie” to drop to the floor. Fourth, try to catch “birdie” 
between thumb and forefinger as it bounces from floor. Repeat the 
above exercises several times. Fifth, now combine the second exer- 
cise with the first, bouncing the “birdie” on the paddle as many 
times as possible. Remembering to keep the eye on the “birdie” 
will lengthen the number of times that pupil will successfully 
bounce the “birdie.” Sixth, after pupil has mastered bouncing 
“birdie” with regular quick strokes of paddle, vary the rhythm of 
the strokes causing the birdie to go higher or lower according to 
the momentum given to it by the paddle. Seventh, try such com- 
binations as—two low bounces and one high bounce; three high 
bounces, and five short or low bounces; and other combinations 
as suggested by pupils. 

(b) Forms of competition using “birdie”: First, give one birdie 
and two paddles to every two pupils. Have pupils standing facing 
each other in two aisles, leaving one aisle between them. Now 
have them hit “birdie” back and forth until one or the other fails 
to return the “birdie” (by hitting it with his paddle) to bis 
partner. The one failing sits down and the one remaining plays 
with the new comer. Continue this until you find by a process of 
elimination who is the room champion. Second, variation of the 
first. Play the game as stated above but, instead of the pupil 
sitting down when he fails to return the “birdie,” let the failure 
score one for the opponent. The pupil failing to return the “birdie” 
may serve “birdie” (start play again by hitting “birdie” with 
paddle). In this, ten points constitute a game. The first player to 
receive ten points wins the game. Note: Keep a record of winners 
and losers so that winners may play winners and _ losers play 
losers. Third, with chalk draw a circle with a radius of three 
feet. Several such circles may be drawn on the floor. Place one 
pupil equipped with a “birdie” and paddle in each of these circles. 
On the sound of the whistle or the word “go,” each player bouncts 
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YOU —as it is helping other Coaches, Trainers, and 


Keep Your Men In Condition 


FAF. is a scientific preparation developed by a specialist in 
chemistry, in collaboration with physicians, bacteriologists, 
coaches and athletes. Not a “cure all,” but many recom- 
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two local anesthetics, usually producing 
immediate relief from itching. 
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for treatment. 
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his “birdie” by hitting it with his paddle according to directions 
given as mentioned in sixth exercise of number 2. Restrictions: (a) 
Pupil may not step outside circle but may turn or walk as he 
chooses as long as he stays inside circle. (b) Even though pupil 
does not step outside circle, but fails to hit “birdie” before it 
touches floor he is out. Object: To see who can bounce “birdie” 
the longest. 


Directions for Play 


Equipment.—Birdies as described before and paddles similar 
to ping-pong paddles. Paddles are made in the school shop of 54” 
three-ply veneer at a cost of four cents each. 


Court—Indoors.—In the schoolroom—the walls, windows, 
doorways, or any piece of furniture except the pupil’s desk is con- 
sidered out-of-bounds. Leave the middle aisle open. This middle 
row of desks serves as a net. 
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The Game.—Badminton is played similarly to schoolroom 
volleyball. As many as have paddles may play. Indoors it is more 
desirable to have six players on one team, three in an aisle. The 
server stands in the right-hand corner and hits the birdie into op- 
ponents’ right-hand court beyond the neutral territory. (Indoors 


—row of desks represents neutral territory.) The opponent tries 
to return the “birdie” before it touches the floor by batting it back 
over the neutral territory. If the opponents fail to return the 
“birdie” a new server now serves from the right-hand court. 


Scoring.—Only the serving side may score. One point is re- 
ceived when the opponent fails to return the “birdie.” If the op- 
ponent, however, is the serving side then there is no score and the 
privilege of the serve goes to the other side. 

The first team to have fifteen points wins the game except 
when the score is a tie at thirteen, then the first team winning two 
points in succession wins the game. 


Rules.—1. Any number of players on the same side may hit 
the birdie before it is hit to the other side, but one player may 
hit the birdie only once before another player must hit it. 

2. A player may not hit the birdie after it has touched the 
floor. It is considered “dead” and must be put into play by being 
served. 

3. A player must cover his own position on the floor and may 
not play in his partner’s territory. 

4. After a serve has been made the entire team rotates to the 
right. Serve from right-hand back corner. 

One player may not serve more than once until every player 
on the team has had his turn serving, then start all over again. 


Suggestions.—(1) Organize room into teams. (2) Keep track 
of scores. (3) Have winning teams play each other. (4) Have 
losing texms play each other. (5) By a process of elimination find 
the champion team. (6) Have championship teams play each other 
at a convenient time to determine the school championship team. 
(7) At an appointed time the school championship teams may 
play each other to determine the town championship. 

Ruth Mullaney 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

PuBLic ScHOOLs, 
FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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News from the 
Dance Section 




















Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Readers will be interested in information received from Paul 
Love: 


“Through the courtesy of Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, I have 
been entrusted with a fund to assist in experimentation on a 
system of dance notation. This fund will be used, first, for the 
filming on 16 mm. film of a number of technical exercises and 
complete dances from the work of Doris Humphrey, Martha 
Graham, and Charles Weidman, to be preserved as a permanent 
recotd; and second, for experimenting to find some system of 
notation which may be the equivalent of a musical score, and 
thus make these dances and exercises available to anyone. Work 
will be begun on this immediately.” 

The Dance Club of Goucher College, Baltimore, presented 
an informal demonstration of modern dance on March 6 under 
the direction of Jane Harting. The program was divided into 
three section: Tools of Movement, Tools of Rhythm and Music, 
and Dances. 

The following activities are reported from Massachusetts: 

Smith College opened its newly-decorated danceroom in 
Scott Gymnasium on April 9 with a program comprising several 
original compositions as well as demonstrations of technique. 
Sets for the ballet that the group will produce in June were 
on display. The danceroom has been hung with  neutral- 
colored velvet corduroy curtains, and a stage has been marked 
off at one end for rehearsals. The room also contains a dance 
library, with a complete picture album of all the group’s 
productions. The dance group, limited to about twenty-five 
members, is under the direction of Edith Burnett, and in the 
past few years has presented recitals in many eastern cities 
under the auspices of the various Smith College Clubs. 

On March 12, a demonstration of fundamental movement, 
exhibitions of folk dancing technique by the Smith College 
Dance Group and Apprentice Group were a part of the annual 
demonstration, bringing to a climax the indoor winter sports 
season. 

The Junior Dance Group of Wellesley College will dance the 
choral odes and sustain the part of the chorus in “Prometheus 
Bound,” to be presented in Greek in the outdoor theater on 
Guest Day, May 2. Students and faculty in the departments 
of Greek, Art, Music, Speech, and Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion are collaborating in this production. 

These items are contributed from Ohio: 

At the College of Wooster on March 14, a dance symposium 
, was held, with about ninety college and university students 
participating from Wooster, Oberlin, Western Reserve, Notre 








EMILY HEWLETT 
Summer School of the Modern Dance 
June 22 to September 15 
Includes Dance, Music, Percussion, 
and Other Related Arts 


Special Course for Physical Education 
Teachers—August 17 to September 5 
30 miles from New York City 


Weekly Rate—Twenty-Five Dollars 
(Includes tuition and living expenses.) 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Emily Hewlett School of the Dance 
116 West 65th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Dame, Toledo, Kent, and Baldwin Wallace. Gwendolyn D 

of Kent University acted as chairman for the sugell = 
included group demonstrations, an announcement of re 
plans of the Bennington School of the Dance, a grou Pee 
showing the contribution of Dalcroze to th D sean 

© modern 

taught by Margery Schneider of Oberlin Conservatory of Mus 
a group lesson in modern dance taught by Eleanor Fram 

of Cleveland Institute of Music, and a discussion Period _ 
were made for a symposium in 1937 to be held at Kent = 
University. 

At Western College, Oxford, a program presented on 
under the direction of Fredericka Moore included a q 
tion of beginning and advanced modern dance technique, seven] 
primitive and canon patterns, a lament, and a moder gro 
tap number. For some of the dances, a small percussion oual 
was used. Miss Moore has been developing, with the dance 
group, a new tap form which involves the use of Professional 
tap steps together with modern dance technique. The result is 
a welcome departure from the usual tap routine. Miss Moore has 
been instrumental in securing Martha Graham for a dance 
recital at Western College on April 28. 

As this goes to press, plans have been made for Grace Ryan, 
of Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, and 
author of Dances of our Pioneers, to lead American County 
Dancing at Bowling Green University on April 20, at Oberlin 
College on April 21, at Kent State University on April 22, x 
Lake Erie College on April 23, and at Western Reserve oy 
April 24. These are to be general college affairs for both ma 
and women. 

Under the direction of Getrude Baker, University of Minn. 
sota, two reels of motion pictures of dance technique, with 
synchronized accompaniment, have been completed. For infor. 
mation concerning the rental of these films, readers are referred 
to Mr. Kissack, Director of the Department of Visual Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

Vigorous dance activity is reported from the vicinity of 
Chicago: 

Agnes Jones and the Northwestern University Orchesis group 
under her direction have given several lecture-demonstrations of 
modern dance since the beginning of the year: on January 2 
at the Casino Club in Chicago for the wives of the faculty of 
the university; on February 3 for the Junior Auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Club of Evanston; on February 13 at Mundelein Col- 
lege in Chicago; on February 28 in connection with two programs 
given at the J. Sterling Morton High School by the Dance 
Club of that school under the direction of Helen Knight; 
and at Oak Park High School on March 27. 

Miss Jones has given two solo recitals, the first on February 
26, in the School of Speech Auditorium for students and faculty 
of Northwestern University, the second at Mount Carroll, Illinois, 
sponsored by the Frances Shimer School for Girls. 

On February 14, Paul Dunsing and his group gave a demon- 
stration and program of old and new German Folk dances for 
the Henry Suder Club of Chicago. This club is composed of 
physical education women in junior and senior high schools. 

On February 19, Rockford College presented Harald Kreutz 
berg in a concert, and were fortunate in having him teach 4 
series of lessons in technique. 

At the National Progressive Education Association Conven- 
tion in Chicago February 27-29, Mary Jo Shelly of the University 
of Chicago presented a splendid paper on the “History of the 
Dance in Its Present Status.” Others participating were Frank 
Parker and Elizabeth Waterman. The panel discussion on Satut- 
day morning produced a great amount of discussion. 

Harald Kreutzberg taught a series of master classes at the 
Chicago Musical College March 23-29. 

Orchesis of the University of Chicago, ‘under the direction 
of Marion Van Tuyl, performed in the modern opera “Schwanda” 
on April 20. 

On March 31, Grace Cornell, Kurt Graff, and Marion Van 
Tuyl gave a lecture-demonstration and program of modern dance 
for members of the organization of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The Orchesis group at Stanford University recently viewed 
with great enthusiasm the dance film made by Ruth Alexander's 
group at the University of Ohio. 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
TEXT BOOKS — SPECIAL $2.00 EACH 
5 SET OF 5 — SPECIAL $7.50 


shi i aralleled completeness and clarity the basic 
con eg ry oo used in learning classical dancing, these 


exercises an works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


authoritative 
dancer» acH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 


Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
hythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
4 Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 

“a 
tes aE eGreek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
hapter. 222 pages. 
trode Ty.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. ae 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 


a Be os I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 


cattusIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances. 130 Illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.20 if bought 
with set of text books. ; 

ZORN’S GRAMMAR of The Art of Dancing (and Music) — 
only a few copies available—$10.00 each. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


We offer our 1000 dances which have been composed for ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced students. You will find them 
most valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, 
described clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 
The sale price is $1 plus 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, and 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 








THE CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


established 1905 in New York 


Special Summer School for Teachers 
June Ist to August 22nd, 1936 
Each week, Monday through Friday, a complete unit 
35 hours of work each week 
A Faculty that has earned honors from educators, 
artists and men of affairs 
Teachers of long and vast experience 
Teachers who know how and what to teach. 

Louis H. CHAaLiFr 

Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 

Russian Ballet and Toe Dancing 
Bitty NEwsoME 

Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CANSINO 

Spanish Dancing 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 

Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YuRIEVA 

Oriental and Russian Ballet 
Potty KorcHIEN 

Modern 


Tuition is $40 for 1 week, $75 for 2 weeks, $105 for 3 weeks 
Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 























Eastern District = 
« Association News 

















President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, NJ. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dena Whitesell 

The second annual conference on physical education spon- 
sored by the Physical Education Association of the District of 
Columbia was held on January 18 at the Roosevelt High School. 
The day was a great success and the program was interesting 
and varied. Speakers were Dr. F. W. Maroney, Harriet Rogers, 
Thomas C. Ferguson, and Birch E. Bayh. The day’s program 
also included: moving pictures on Health and Physical Edu- 
tation; demonstration of Volleyball for Women; and the 
Women’s Athletic Section—“Trend of Athletics in Women’s 
Physical Education Programs.” Demonstrations were given by 
George Washington University, Marjorie Webster School for 
Girls, and Roosevelt High School Boys. 

The Conference Committee was: Jenny Turnbull, Elizabeth 
Burtner, Elizabeth Molster, Mary Sproul, Dena Whitesell, Jean 
Meiggs, C. L. Mackert, C. W. Wannan, Stanley Collins, Lynn 
Woodworth, John Donovan, and Donald Brown. 


CONNECTICUT 
Frances Foley 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds was the guest speaker at the mid-winter 
meeting of the Connecticut Physical Education Association held 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


in New Britain, February’ 15, 1936. His address, “The Modern 
School,” presented a real challenge to teachers of physical educa- 
tion, classroom teachers, and administrators who attended. Sec- 
tion meetings demonstrating activity practice for elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school groups were conducted during 
the morning. 


MARYLAND 
Naomi M. Lantz 


The Maryland Physical Education Association held its mid- 
winter meeting in the form of an “Activity Demonstration” which 
proved to be a great success. Students and teachers from Goucher 
College, Maryland State Teachers College, and several high 
schools and parochial schools contributed to a well-rounded pro- 
gram. The demonstration included badminton, tapping-machine 
tests, tennis, basketball drill for high school boys, indoor golf, 
and tap dancing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
W. G. Moorhead 


On March 13-14, 1936, the Eastern Intercollegiate Boxing 
Tournament was held at The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. This is the sixth time that the Tourna- 
ment has been held at Penn State since its start, in 1924, which 
was also held there. 

The undergraduate enrollment of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics is on the upgrade. This applies also to the 
graduate students working for Masters and Ph.D. Degrees. 

Temple University is instituting an experimental course in 
“Traffic Safety and Good Driving” by Mr. W. L. Robinson, who 
is the Public Relations Director of the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia. He made the statement that some of the most reckless 
driving being done was that attributed to students in secondary 
schools and colleges. Students throughout the university are free 
to attend this course. 
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Central District «+ 
« Association News 














President—Louis E. Hutto, Des Moines, Iowa. 
President-Elect—Edna McCullough, Emporia, Kansas. 
Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


Because of its location, many people were able to attend 
the National Convention at St. Louis. The organization of the 
Central District has been a boon to this region. For many years 
one or possibly two people would be able to attend the con- 
vention, which always necessitated a long trip. Last year at 
Omaha, Colorado was represented by forty-three persons. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education of Denver 
held the annual Play Festival the afternoon and evening of 
March 6 at the City Auditorium. The theme this year was 
“Festivals of the U.S.” Cherry Blossom, Tulip, and Tournament 
of Roses were among the Blossom Festivals, while Mardi Gras, 
County Fair, Winter Sports Carnival, and the Santa Fe Fiesta 
represented other types of festivals. Thirty-six hundred children 
participated in this festival, with different groups performing at 
each presentation. A band of 120 pieces furnished the music. 

One angle of the State Association’s program this year is to 
promote effective unobtrusive means for publicizing physical edu- 
cation. In line with this program the West Junior High at Colo- 
rado Springs is presenting a series of public exhibitions in con- 
nection with the college athletic events. 

The problem of providing every boy with a gymnasium suit 
is being partially solved in Colorado Springs. The P.T.A. pur- 
chases the material, and the W.P.A. workers cut out the suits 
and do the sewing. 

The State High School Basketball Tournament was held in 
Denver at the City Auditorium, March 12, 13, 14. 

At the Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, the young women have just organized a swimming club 
called the “Swan Club.” On March 20 and 21 this group spon- 
sored a water pageant entitled “The Land of Reflections” under 
the direction of Marjorie Mayer. The club recently held a suc- 


cessful mixed swimming party in the women’s pool, followed by 
an old-fashioned “Box Social.” 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 


The official Bulletin for the Iowa State Physical Education 
Association for January contains a great amount of splendid 
material, including the names of all officers and committees, the 
constitution, the names of the members of the Association, news 
regarding the Girls’ State Athletic Association, and other general 
news of district or state interest. 

Mixed recreation activities are very popular at Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Included in the list are swimming, handball, volleyball, 
skating, skiing, and badminton. At Davenport the public school 
physical directors are cooperating with the Turner societies and 
the Y.M.C.A. in putting on a “gym fest” at the local high school 
in honor of William Reuter who was Supervisor of Physical 
Training in the Davenport Schools for forty-seven years. 

Ruth Leopold and Alice Deegan, both of Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College at Cedar Falls, were added to the physical education 
staff of the Des Moines Public Schools in February. 

Gertrude Cromwell, late of West Chester State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is the new supervisor of nursing and health 
education in the Des Moines Public Schools, taking the place of 
Nellie Palmer, who has accepted a position with the Rockefeller 
Foundation and is working at Newton, Massachusetts. 

The Fort Dodge and Eagle Grove High Schools have been 
selected as sites for the pre-Olympic wrestling try-outs. Alto- 
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gether some fifty Iowa schools are sponsoring the wres 
Iowa State Wrestling Tournament will be held t the 
Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls. Stat 


tling, 


NEBRASKA 
Clara |. Rausch 


In October, the teachers of the upper grades, the 
and Miss Haxthausen, instructor and supervisor of Physical Ra 
cation, worked out a point system for the grade Schools 2 
McCook. According to the system it is possible to earn 417 mo 
a semester, 300 being needed for a letter. The points are awarded 
for punctuality, health, cooperation, and sportsmanship as well 
as accomplishment in physical activity. This last semester 1S 
boys and girls were awarded letters. The second time points pm 
won a star is received, while for the third time a chevron js 
awarded. 

Thirty-two girls from the physical education classes of Aubun, 
Falls City, and Nebraska City High Schools took part in playéyy 
exercises at the Junior High School in Nebraska City, February | 
Trophies, miniature basketballs marked with the letters “Playday, 
Nebraska City,” were awarded the Falls City girls for the bet 
skit. Members of the winning basketball teams received the sam. 
award. 

A playday, sponsored by the Otoe County School Men’s Agu. 
ciation, will be held in Nebraska City, May 1. Nine schools ip 
the county will participate in the activities. 

Over one hundred hobbies were demonstrated and _ exhibited 
at a Hobby Show held March 21 at Nebraska City. The Boanj 
of Sponsors of the Nebraska City Camp Fire Girls was respon. 
sible for the project. 

Stuart Baller has resigned his position as Coach at Lincolp 
High School to accept a position at Peru State Teachers’ College, 
Ralph Andrews of Lincoln has been appointed basketball coach, 

Mabel Lee, chairman of the Department of Physical Educ. 
tion at the University of Nebraska, was the guest speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Women’s Athletic Association at 
Hastings College, March 14. 

Dana X. Bible, head football coach at the University of Ne. 
braska, attended the meeting of the National Football Rule 
Committee in Palm Springs, California, in February. Coach Bib 
is the representative from this district. 


Principals 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 


The Women’s Section of the State Physical Education Ass- 
ciation met Friday, February 7, in connection with the Annul 
Oklahoma Educational Association Meeting. It was voted that a 
concentrated effort be made to obtain state legislation in regard 
to required physical education under a State Director. A com- 
mittee to divide the state into districts was appointed: Flora Mae 
Ellis, Chairman; Ima James, Oklahoma University; Helen C. 
Corrubia, Director of Physical Education for Girls, Tulsa; Mr. 
Freda Hughes, Westwood School, Oklahoma City. 

Due to a growing interest in dancing among physical edua- 
tion students, a junior and a senior Orcheses group has been ot- 
ganized at Southwest State Teachers’ College, Springfield. An- 
other group recently organized is a Physical Education Majors 
Club. Bi-monthly meetings are held and programs given consis- 
ing of reviews of current topics in the field of physical educa- 
tion and research, play nights, and a supplementary class 2 
first aid. 

Florence Baker, at Southwest Teachers’ College, reports a new 
project being carried on by the G.A.A. in her training school. 
Classes have been organized for interested high school students 
in various types of dancing and a number of sports. The class 
have been very successful. 

Margaret Mantle Stookey, Director of Physical Education # 
Lindenwood College, reports that a course in dancing leading up 
to a musical comedy and many dance recitals is being taught 
by a number of instructors who have had special training 2 
dancing. Charlotte Ann York is teaching modern German dant- 
ing; Mildred Rhoton, toe and ballet; Myrna Huddleston, ballet 
and syncopated rhythms; Joan Spangler and Marion Randolph, 
syncopated rhythms. 
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Mid-West District + 


» Association News 


—————— 

dent—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati. 
 aedient—J. H. McCulloch, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
seretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

The officers of the Indiana Physical Education Association 
lected for 1936-37 are: President, Ruth Kelley; Vice-President, 
Ben Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd Messersmith ; Members 
of the Executive Committee: Ardith Phillips, Virgil Robbins, and 
Leila Hoaglin. . —" 

District No. 9 held a fine meeting at Glenn Township High 
School, February 29. A splendid talk by Harold Moore, County 
Superintendent of Vigo County Schools, a health play presented 
by the high school students at Glenn, and a demonstration of 
boys’ activities by the freshmen of Honey Creek High School 
were the features of the day. 

The annual spring meeting at Culver drew the largest attend- 
ance of all spring meetings which have been held up to the pres- 
ent time. The demonstration of stunts and tumbling by Mr. 
Scanlon’s young men from Notre Dame, the panel discussion 
groups, and the inspection of the wonderful Culver Military 
Academy were the highlights of the day. 

In the history of education it appears that the private schools 
have always set the standards for the public schools in matters 


: of facilities, instruction, and time allotment. This principle was 


confirmed in the minds of those who were at Culver. Culver 
Military Academy has marvelous athletic fields, fine gymna- 
sums, a beautiful swimming pool measuring 120'x60’, and excel- 
lent auxiliary courts for various games. The maximum size of 
dasses for instruction is about fifteen, and around two hours 
a day is given to physical education. Changes in our public 
schools evolve slowly, but there are already evidences that 
these standards are being approached in a few places. It must 
be the business of our physical education organizations to quicken 
the tempo toward goals represented by the standards set at 
Culver Military Academy. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

Reports from a number of high schools in Illinois indicate a 
wide program of activities offered in physical education for the 
present school year. 

At Lexington, the feature of the year is the annual Gym- 
nasium Circus which is an outgrowth of the activities that are 
taught during physical education periods. Another feature they 
are stressing is the noon hour program, which is designed to pro- 
vide suitable activities for students who stay at school during 
the noon hour. Table tennis, deck tennis, shuffleboard, checkers, 
and various other activities make up this program. They also 
have a nice intramural program. 

Rebecca Weinstein at Streator has recently completed a sur- 
vey of high schools relative to the problem of excuses from phys- 
ical education given to girls by family physicians. This study 
indicated that not many high schools employ a school physician, 
but depend upon family physicians for an understanding of the 
physical education program and the granting of excuses. One of 
the difficulties encountered was the attitude of certain physicians 
that if they did not give excuses from physical education work 
they would lose a client. With the consent of the principal, every 
student in the freshman and sophomore classes who had not com- 
pleted his four semesters of physical education was enrolled in a 
gymnasium class. Announcement was made that those students 
bringing doctors’ excuses must have their doctor write out the 
type of work in which they could participate. Those that could 
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not possibly participate in any type of physical education were 
given special duties to perform, such as checking class rolls, keep- 
ing score, checking lockers, keeping records of lessons to make up, 
taking care of equipment and supplies, etc., in order to meet the 
requirements of physical education. As a result, there was a ma- 
terial reduction in the number of excuses presented, the few be- 
ing for the most part cases of heart trouble, deformity, and 
recent operations. Evidently, Streator has found one means of 
controlling the excessive excuse situation. 

Kinmundy High School features an annual exhibition, which 
is held at the close of the basketball season, known as an Ath- 
letic Carnival. The performance includes tumbling, boxing, wrest- 
ling, tap dancing, drill teams in calisthenics, and marching. As a 
result of these carnivals, they are finding that the interest in 
physical education is extending rapidly to the patrons of the 
school. An effort is made to get all students to take part, thus 
broadening the interest in the program. 

Momence High School patrons are erecting a new building 
with modern conveniences which will include a fine physical edu- 
cation plant, and will enable them to extend their program that 
has been restricted due to limited quarters. 

The Academy at the Western Illinois State Teachers College 
provides an extensive program of contests and games, marching, 
apparatus work, tumbling and the like, through the various sea- 
sons of the year. The Academy also boasts of a very fine noon 
recreation hour for all pupils who desire to attend. They include 
Boy Scout activities as a part of this program. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 


The first project to be approved by the N.Y.A. for Hamilton 
County is in the field of recreation. At the present time seven 
hundred young men and women are being employed and trained 
for recreational leadership. They are used as assistants in various 
classes and as soon as they are trained, they become leaders in 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. Plans include opening school buildings from 
three to five and in the evenings, and forming new clubs in com- 
munity centers and playground buildings. A training course is 
conducted for three hours every week throughout the time of 
employment, which includes leadership in physical education 
activities as well as theory of organization and administration. 
The recreation program is designed for all age levels but is cen- 
tered upon the ages of sixteen to twenty-one years for unem- 
ployed youth. It is a cooperative project of the Cincinnati Recre- 
ation Commission, the Board of Education, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
Y.W.C.A., in which the Recreation Commission is taking the 
leadership. 

Toledo, under the direction of Ted Keller and Hazel Rex, 
has maintained a splendid physical education program in spite 
of many hardships imposed upon the entire school program as a 
result of adverse financial conditions in that community. Miss 
Rex, who supervises the girls’ programs as well as the elementary 
schools, reports the following items of news: the interest in an 
intramural program for girls in junior and senior high schools 
is steadily on the increase. At present about 75 per cent of all 
girls enrolled are playing in intramural activities. These include 
volleyball, soccer, field ball, basketball, hit-pin baseball, table 
tennis, tennis, deck tennis, shuffleboard, archery, bowling, golf, 
and swimming. In many instances groups of boys and girls are 
playing together in the partner games. The interest is apparently 
having a beneficial effect on the leisure-time activities planned 
independently by high school boys and girls. 

The Charles Feilbach School (for crippled children) has a 
very effective program of physical education under the leadership 
ot Lois Berry and Selma Nordahl. Miss Berry has had outstand- 
ing success in using rhythmic and simple games with children 
suffering from spastic paralysis. Mary Smead, a recent graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, has just been appointed to this 
school. A unit of work is being undertaken by some elementary 
children to landscape a part of the school grounds. The work 
will be done by the children themselves as part of the physical 
education program. 
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President—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

President-Elect—H. T. Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Vice-President—Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Secretary—Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 

Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


Aldace Fitzwater 


ALABAMA 


At the annual meeting of the Alabama Physical Education 
Association, March 27, the following officers were elected: 

President, Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 

Vice-President, Mr. Farmer, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Edythe Saylor, Alabama College. 

Publicity Chairman, Blanche Chapman, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Membership Chairman, Edythe Saylor, Alabama College. 

A very interesting meeting was held in which several admini- 
trators representing the various branches were heard on the 
subject of “The Need for Health and Physical Education” in 
high school, elementary school, and in a county system of schools 
respectively. An enlightening round table discussion followed 
these addresses with the theme “Ways and Means of Meeting 
These Needs.” Plans are under way for increasing the member- 
ship and effective functioning of the Association for the coming 
year. 

In the meeting of the High School Athletic Association, Dean 
William F. Russell of Columbia University spoke very ably on 
“The School’s Responsibility in the Athletic Program.” 

Friday, February 21, a winter Playday was held for Colbert 
County senior high school girls in the auditorium-gymnasium at 
Cherokee High School. The twelve girls from each of the four 
high schools having the most points under the state point system 
were invited. There were four color teams, each represented by 
three girls from the four schools: Colbert County High, Leighton; 
Deshler High, Tuscumbia; Cherokee High, Cherokee; and Shef- 
field High, Sheffield. The activities included volleyball, teniquoit, 
basketball, shuffleboard, quoits, ping-pong, relays, and challenges 
in tumbling, stunts, rope jumping, and climbing. The Home Ec- 
onomics Department served lunches to the girls. 

Ruth Lehman, Colbert County High, Gray Hughes and Mrs. 
B. C. Williams from Sheffield High School, Mrs. G. E. Mitchell 
from Deshler High School, and Mrs. J. O. Richardson of Cherokee 
High School, directed the play. Rufus Porter, Colbert County 
Superintendent, sponsored the Playday as one of the three—senior, 
junior, and elementary—planned for the school year. 

Mr. H. A. Flowers, President of the Alabama Physical Edu- 
cation Association, has appointed Edythe Saylor, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo; Harriet Barnes, Anniston High School, Annis- 
ton; Lela Holland, Dothan City Schools, Dothan; and Curren A. 
Farmer, State Teachers’ College, Troy, to serve on a committee 
for the revision of the constitution of the Alabama Physical Edu- 
cation Association. This revision is for the purpose of bringing 
the constitution up to date, and in keeping with the recent revi- 
sions of the constitution of the American Physical Education 
Association. 

ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas Physical Education Association sponsors its 
third annual Playday for college women May 4. The Playday 
will be held this year at Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russell- 
ville. Education for Women at Polytechnic College, will be in 
charge. Nine colleges are expected to participate. 

Arkansas now has a large enough membership to petition the 
national Association for affiliation, and has done so this month. 
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Six state colleges in Arkansas are cooperatin 
in offering a five-day intensive course in recr 
Cecile Stanford, former Director of Physical E 
en at Polytechnic College, is in charge. 

Henderson State Teachers College is having High 
Senior Day for the third successive year. Members of grad he 
classes from some eighty schools in the southern part ry 
state will spend a day on the campus, taking part in the Ma 
Festival, games, swimming, etc. Last year, over five handing 
visitors were present. 

The W.P.A. is building an athletic field for the me 
play field for the women at Henderson State Teachers 
Several new tennis courts are also included in the project, 


GEORGIA 


The second annual Georgia Progress Day was held at the 
South Georgia Teachers College at Statesboro on March 6 and 7 
The theme for this year’s program was “A More Abundant Life 
Through Health and Physical Education and the Fine and Applied 
Arts.” The topics discussed in the health and physical education 
division were as follows: 

The Development of a Program of Recreative Activities and 

the Facilities for These through State and Federal Aid. 

How to Start and Develop a Physical Education Program 

in Small Rural Schools. (One to Four Teachers.) 

Problems of Health and Physical Education in the Cop. 

solidated High School. 

Demonstration of Physical Education Program in a Con. 

solidated High School. 
How the Physical Education Program May Meet the Social 
Needs of the High School Student. 

The Superintendent’s Problem in Reference to Coaches for 
Women’s Basketball. 

The Need for Rating Women Officials on a State-Wide 
Basis. 


& with the NYA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


The South Carolina Physical Education Association held its 
annual fall meeting at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, December 
13 and 14. The meeting opened with a dinner on Friday evening 
at which Dr. Shelton Phelps, President of Winthrop College, was 
the speaker. His subject was “Some Relations of Special Interest to 
General Education.” Following the dinner, the group enjoyed an 
evening of parlor and table games. The morning was devoted to 
demonstrations, among which were included soccer and speedball, 
recreational sports, socialized activities for secondary schools, 
rhythmic activities for elementary and secondary levels, basket- 
ball technique, and discussion of problems. At the general meet- 
ing in the afternoon, three speakers presented viewpoints on 
“What I Expect of the Physical Education Teacher”—R. C. Burts, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Rock Hill; John G. Kelly, State 
Department of Education, Columbia; and Dr. W. D. Maginnis, 
Professor of Education, Winthrop College. Following this the 
group was entertained at tea by the Physical Education Club of 
the college. The session closed with a business meeting and round 
table discussion. 

As a preliminary to the meeting, a soccer game was played 
on Friday afternoon by teams from Clemson College and Furman 
University. These teams, under the direction of Fred Kirchner of 
Clemson, have been playing matches throughout the state for 
the purpose of introducing the sport. During the evening a group 
of Winthrop College girls entertained the visiting players at 4 
recreational party at which badminton, deck tennis, shuffleboard, 
tetherball, aerial darts, and table tennis were played. 


TENNESSEE 


Recently, the fourteenth annual Indoor Intramural Relay 
Carnival with events for men and for women was held at the 
University of Tennessee. Fraternities, sororities, classes, athletic 
clubs, military companies, and colleges of the University entered 
teams. There were between 275 and 300 entries. This is an affait 
which is always looked forward to with a great deal of interest. 
The idea was started by A. W. Hobt, Chairman of the Depatt- 
ment of Physical Education, and for fourteen years has functioned 
successfully. 
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It May Interest You 








to Know--- 


—————— 

NEW Phys cal Education Course of Study for Junior High 
A School Boys has recently been completed by the Long Beach, 
California, City Schools Physical Education Department, under 
the chairmanship of Paul D. Jones. 

* * x 











HE Cincinnati Alumni Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa planned 
TE interesting program of monthly meetings for 1935-36, in- 
duding talks and discussions of current problems in physical 


jon. 
educat m ‘ ‘ 


NX A recent issue of this magazine, attention was called to some 
garben in the Woman’s Press. We neglected to mention that 
this magazine is the official organ of the National Board of the 


yW.C.A. 


* * * 


put posture problems have been a subject of study and experi- 
mentation for some time is indicated by a paragraph found by 
Miss Mary Channing Coleman in Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1857, 
which reads as follows: 

“Distortion of the Spine—Dr. Weitch, an eminent physician of 
Berlin, has published a simple remedy for weakness of the back- 
bone of infants, which he considers capable of preventing dis- 
tortion. This method consists, first, in frequent and close examina- 
tion of the child’s back-bone, and second, on the slightest trace 
of any distortion, in washing the same with brandy every morning 
and night, and in paying the strictest attention to the child’s 
keeping a straight posture both sleeping and waking; if it can be 
bathed from time to time, it will be so much the better.” 


* * * 


ULSA, Oklahoma, is fortunate this year in having two phys- 

ical education teachers who have: just returned from a year’s 
exchange teaching in Scotland, Miss Nona Mae Shepard in Glas- 
gow, and Miss Florence Williams in Clydebank. 


x * * 


N EXAMPLE of material attractively arranged in an in- 
expensive fashion is presented by the annual report of the 
Long Beach, California, Recreation Department. The report is 
mimeographed, and the artistic and unusual page headings and 
sketched illustrations add greatly to the appearance and readability 
of the volume. 
*x* * * 
— National Survey of Secondary Education has issued a spe- 
cial release from the United States Department of the Interior, 
Officer of Education, Washington, upon the special subject of in- 
tramural and interscholastic athletics. This seven-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet surveys the existing practices in the two fields 
of athletics and draws conclusions concerning future trends. The 
monograph on Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics appears 
as Federal Office of Education Monograph No. 27. It costs fif- 
teen cents. 
x * * 
STATEMENTS from addresses given at the National Conven- 
tion of the A.P.E.A. were quoted in magazines and bulletins 
published in every part of the United States during the late 
spring and summer. In its Bulletin to the Schools the University 
of the State of New York reports the address of W. W. H. Mus- 
taine, Supervisor of Physical Education of the New York State 


— Department, before the Public Schools Section of the 
P.E.A. 


* * * 
HE Society for Curriculum Study is publishing a very inter- 
esting monthly magazine, Building America. Each issue is de- 

voted to one aspect of American life, and is designed for use in 
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THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Main Session June 29 to August 7 
Inter-Session June 9 to 26 Post-Session Aug. 10 to 28 
College degrees for students and teachers of Health, 
Physical Education, and Athletic Coaching. 

Seekers of degrees in Health and Physial Education find 
Penn State’s popular summer session ideal. Combines thor- 
ough study with real vacation enjoyment in the heart of 
Pennsylvania. Unusual recreational opportunities. Modern 
gymnasium. Tuition, room and board surprisingly low. 
Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. Undergrad- 
uate courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special courses 
in athletic coaching for men and women. 
Nationally-known coaching staff. 

For catalog address 
Director of Summer Sessions 
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the schools and by the general public to give a summary of pres- D R. C. H. McCLOY spoke on a recent radio broadcast — 
ent conditions and trends. The magazine is profusely illustrated. sored by the National Congress of Parents and ml 
The eight issues for the school year 1935-36 cover the topics of | on “Supervised After-School Play.” ers, 
food, men and machines, transportation, health, communication, * * * 
power, recreation, and youth facing the world. ROOF that American educational methods spreaq fowl 

2 received this month by Eugene Nixon, head of the othien C 
ROFESSOR C. E. TURNER, of Massachusetts Institute of department at Pomona College, and author of the 058. etic p 
Technology, is the chairman of the Health Section of the ‘The Athlete in the Making.” Nixon received the tcleat 
World Federation of Education Associations for 1935-36. letter from an unnamed assistant professor in a Russian dail A 
: «of “Dear Sir respectable Professor Eugene Nixon. I yoy demand _ 
O. ANDERSON represented the Association at the recent to send to us when scientific offering (frey a COPY; sendi 0 
- annual meeting of the Joint Rules Committee on Softball. mones impossibility, expremely difficulty). Poste registered ‘copie 2 
of your book: Nixon. The Athlete in the Making’ 258 pp Edition M 
1932 a; Announcement very to interest Students and Lecturers ¢ 
Schools Having Ten or More Student Memberships Higher School in Russia. Ours cordial Acedemical kindness ang 
In the A.P.EA. a.” 
Nixon sent his Russian correspondent a complimentary copy a 
State Normal School Russell Sage College of his book. , _— 
Cortland, New York...179 Troy, New York...... 18 o ee — 
State Teachers College Springfield College £*. DONALD B. ARMSTRONG has been elected as the new 
East Stroudsburg, Pa... 64 Springfield, Mass....... 17 President of the National Health Council, succeeding Colong 
Temple University Ohio State University Theodore Roosevelt. 
Philadelphia, Penna..... 52 Columbus, Ohio....... 16 . * 
Panzer College, East Northwestern University A PUBLICATION which is being widely used in schools ip 
Orange, New Jersey... 44 Evanston, IIlinois...... 15 connection with health teaching is Health Magazine, 
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West Virginia University 
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University of Pittsburgh 


Trenton, New Jersey.. 33 Pittsburgh, Penna...... 13 = = 
Columbia University University of Kansas | feos National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls, pre. 
New York, N.Y....... 28 Lawrence, Kansas..... 13 pared by Miss Amy Howland under the auspices of the 


Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin.... 11 
Oberlin College 
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Lincoln, Nebraska..... 19 Ithaca College Education Association will be held June 5 and 6 at Mass- 
New York University Ithaca, New York..... 10 chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa...... 10 





month desired. 





Notice to Students 


Now is the time—while you are still entitled to the re- 
duced student rates—to join the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, or to renew your subscription, and be as- 
sured of receiving the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion throughout your first year of teaching for only 
$1.50. For $3.00 you will receive both the JouRNAL and the 
Research Quarterly. Renewals received now at student rates 
will become effective upon expiration of your present sub- 
scription. New student subscriptions may start with any 


All student subscriptions must be endorsed by the Head 
of the Department of Physical Education, and must be sent 
in before the end of this school year. 











* * * 


ORE of the Association’s members have honorary degrees 

than we had realized. Our attention has been called to the 
fact that an honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie at a special convocation of McGill University 
in 1921. This degree is the highest honor that can be granted by 
McGill University. 


National Recreation Association and the Society of State Direc. 
tors, are now ready for distribution. Directions for the conduct 


sicians’ Congress in Berlin, July 27 to August 1. 
* * * 


NATIONAL Conference on Visual Education and Film Ex- 
hibition will be held at the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, June 22-25. 


* * * 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association will be held in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, October 20-23, 1936. 
x * * 
— for men is receiving new impetus in schools of 
dance. Ted Shawn is conducting a school of dance exclusively 
for men at his camp in Massachusetts this summer, and the 
Bennington School of the Dance in Vermont has announced 4 
special workshop group for men at its summer session. 
Ted Shawn’s Dance Group has also toured the country this 
winter, giving more than 125 performances, many of them a 
colleges, under physical education supervision. , 
Opportunities for women to study in the field of dance this 
summer are also numerous. The Academy of Allied Arts, New 
York Wigman School of Dance, and Chalif School, all in New 
York, offer interesting courses for dancers and dance teachers. 
Pauline Chellis is scheduling a summer course in Boston, and 
the Mills College Summer Session in California has courses M 
dance and sports. Virginia Stewart is taking a dance tour to 


_ 


State Teachers College ST 13 of more than 50 activities for girls between 8 and 18 yeas = 
West Chester, Penna... 26 University of Cincinnati of age are given, and standards for each are based on records 
University of Michigan Cincinnati, Ohio....... 12 from over 400,000 girls all over the United States. Copies of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.. 26 Michigan State Normal the Standards may be ordered from the National Recreation 
Ball State Teachers Col- College, Ypsilanti, Association. 
lege, Muncie, Indiana.. 25 Michigan ............ 12 2 ale 
Margaret Eaton School University of Georgia f=. JOHN BROWN, Jr., and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie will 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 24 Athens, Georgia....... 12 represent the United States at the International Sports Phy- 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


research, who have completed or are completing the 
requirements for the Certificate, may register for 
and complete, in one or two years, the twelve-year 
hours required for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. 

A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education is offered leading to the B.A. degree at 
the end of four years, and to the Certificate, and in 
special cases, the M. S. degree at the end of five 
years. 


Certificate in Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


:enlum especially designed for the training of 
es eg of Seahene and Physical Education is 
offered to specially qualified graduates of approved 
colleges and universities. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study and 


formation, address Graduate Committee, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


For in 





















PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


Established in 1890. 

Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 

Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Catalog upon request, 308 West 59th St., New York City, New York 

















SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


(Corporate Name) 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Natural Science Division—(Physical and Health Education) 


G. B. Arriecx, A.M., Director Ermer Berry, Ed.D., Ch’m. Graduate Counsel 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, Exceptional 
Physical Education Library. 

COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates, degree B.S. or B.P.E. Advanced courses for col- 
lege graduates, men and women, degree M.Ed., or M.P.E. Majors in physical and health education, 
natural science, etc. Minors in academic subjects. 


For Information Address JOHN D. BROCK, M.Ed.. Secretary 














BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation With Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- year course in Physical Therapeutics. College gradu- 





paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 


ates may complete the three-year course in two years 
if they have the necessary prerequisites for the work. 
Excellent opportunities are offered for sports and in- 
dividual games. Health education, recreation programs, 
and posture work are stressed. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Summer School 
Corporate Title International Young Men’s Christian Assn. College 


June 29—August 1, 1936 
DR. A. Z. MANN, Acting President 


GRADUATE COURSES 


in Physical Education, General Education (in cooperation 
with Boston University), and Social Science. 
Degrees M.P.E., M.Ed. 


REGULAR COURSES 


in the Theory and Practice of Physical Education, Gym- 
nastics, Athletics, and Aquatics. Degrees B.P.E., B.S. 


OLYMPIC STUDY TOUR—June 29—Sept. 1 


Cooperation World “‘Y” Tours and German American 
Lines. 

Leadership of Springfield College Professors. 
Courses in Physical Education, International Relations, 
Economics, Social Conditions, Religions. 

Plan is to study at Springfield College, en route on boat, 
while abroad, and returning on boat. 

Credit .depends on courses taken, maximum possible: 
8 semester hours. 

Places visited will be London, Copenhagen, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Munich, Lucerne, Interlaken, Geneva, and Paris. 


EXPENSE: 
Olympics alone: $365. Sail Bremen July 16. Return 
Columbus August 14. Olympics and Tour: $445. 
Olympics, Tour, and Summer School (Tuition and 
Board): $560. 
For Full Information and Bulletins, 
Address: DR. ELMER BERRY, Director, Summer School. 
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the Mary Wigman School in Germany and th : 
Dance Festival. : Internation 

* * * 
tT Tuberculosis Committee of the American Associati 
School Physicians, held at Saranac Lake, New on 


1935, agreed unanimously upon the following lhe a, 

“1. That the personnel, including teachers, engineers, = 
and everyone coming in contact with children be adequate, 
examined for tuberculosis; that this examination ual " 
First, a tuberculin test and X-Ray films of the chests of ; 
positive reactors, and in lieu of the test for those who rs 
to it, X-Ray films be required. That all who show dane 
suggestive of pulmonary tuberculosis have very careful _ 
and laboratory examinations to determine whether the diseay 
is progressive or whether tubercle bacilli are being eliminate; 
through the sputum; that all members of personnel who ha 
progressive tuberculosis or tubercle bacilli in the spots fp 
granted leave of absence until their disease can be satisfactorily 
controlled and the sputum rendered negative for tubercle bacili 
That all employees negative to the tuberculin test be re-tested 
annually and those who refuse the test have X-Ray films mj 
annually. That every person seeking employment in a school 
system be adequately examined for tuberculosis. 

“2. That all children in the school system be adequately ¢. 
amined for tuberculosis; that this examination consist of the 
tuberculin test and X-Ray films of positive reactors, Any 
child presenting shadows suggestive of reinfection type pul. 
monary tuberculosis be carefully examined by laboratory an 
clinical methods to determine whether the disease is progresiy 
and whether tubercle bacilli are being eliminated by way ¢ 
the sputum. That all children with progressive reinfection type 
of lesions, whether the sputum is positive or negative, haye 
treatment instituted at once and all children with positive sputum 
be excluded from school until their lesions are brought unde 
control and the sputum is negative. That all children wh 
react negatively to the tuberculin test be re-tested at les 
annually and those whose reactions have become positive sing 
the last examination have X-Ray films of the chest. That in 
all cases where the tuberculin test is positive on first examim. 
tion or on re-examination, an attempt be made to find the 
source of exposure in the homes or among other close associates” 


* * * 


penis COLLEGE announces plans for a graduate course for 
physical education training to be offered for the first time 
in the fall of 1937, under the direction of Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, 
head of the Department of Physical Education. Specialized 
courses leading to a certificate at the end of one or two yeas 


will be given in sports, recreation, corrective gymnastics, an 
dance. 
* * &* 


FN repmapenens of interest to our readers in the current magi- 
zines include the following: 
California Journal of Secondary Education, March—“Value 

of Rhythm as an Art of Expression,” M. E. Schuettner; “Leisure- 

Time Program of Torrence High School,” I. Mills. 
Education, March—“Nature Education: Social and Recre- 

tional,” W. G. Vinal. 
Educational Screen, March—‘Teaching Safety through Visul 

Education,” H. J. Stack. 
Journal of Educational Research, March—“College Student: 

Interest in Personal Development,” H. M. Bell. 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, April—‘Camp 





Savage School for Physical Education 
The name of the Savage School for Physical Education 
was unintentionally omitted from “The Check List of Ad- 
vertisers” appearing in the March, 1936, issue of the 
Journat. The Editorial staff wish to make amends for 
this omission to the Savage School for Physical Education. 
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the Country Over,” E. D. Mitchell; “Progressive Education in 
the Summer Camp,” B. E. Joy. a) 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, February—“Emo- 
tional Responses Associated with Physical Handicaps,” M. R. 


Journal of Education, March—“Administrators’ 


Medd. 
Peabody : ; 
ect to Physical Education Programs,” R. S. 


Opinions with Resp 
Lindsey. : 1S ‘ . 

Public Health Nursing, April— tudent Projects in Health 
Teaching,” C. B. Rue. ; 

Recreation, March—“Croquet at Eighty-two,” W. R. H. Sher- 
man; “A Sport for Every Girl,” E. M. Gates. 

Saturday Evening Post, April 11—“What Education is of 


Most Worth?” Will Durant. 
Scholastic Coach, March—“World’s Greatest Athlete,” L. 


ai Activities, April—‘“Let’s Start Speedball,” Helen Bar- 
ton; “Changes in Football Rules,” R. Hanson. 

School Review, April—‘“Raising the Level of the Education 
of Teachers,” C. H. Judd. 

Scientific American, April—“Bone Surgery with Machine 
Tools,” F. H. Albee. 

Sociology and Social Research, March-April—‘The New 
Leisure and Social Objectives,” M. H. Neumeyer. 

Teachers’ Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, March— 
“Individual Differences and the Physical Education Program,” 
R. E. Trudel. 





Recreation Among Sioux Indians 
(Continued from Page 301) 


landing net, only smaller. This is used to catch the ball 
as it flies through the air. In this game, anyone may 
enter when he wishes to and drop out when he wishes to. 
I think this is why it has such an appeal for the Indian 
people. 

The old Indian culture is dying out. This is because 
the white man has belittled the things that were Indian 
and has caused the younger people to be ashamed of the 
customs of their forebears. The old culture had much 
that was good, and modern civilization can learn a lot 
from the old Indian way of living. The problem of the 
American teacher today is to make both the Indian 
children and white people proud of the old Indian 
culture. 
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University 


SARGENT COLLEGE 
of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Founded 1881 


Pius, degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. 
A major course in Physical Therapy, 
given with the cooperation of the 
School of Medicine of the University, 
may be chosen at the end of two 
years. For young women graduates 
of high school, with particular qualifi- 
cations. College Appointment Bureau 
for graduates. 


Publisher’s Note: The attention of our readers 
is called to an editorial error whereby the summer 
school advertisement of Boston University was 
included in the April issue of the Journal in place 
of the regular monthly insertion of the Sargent 
College of Physical Education. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Practical and Economical 
Towel Pianning Service 


An adequate towel system is a necessity today for the 
complete Health Program. 


You should investigate the time-proven 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk towels. Lowest 
cost per year of service. Write for your sample 
and towel system planning sheet. Write in 
your own figures—discover for yourself why 
the big swing is to Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk towels. 


We are now booking orders on name woven or plain 
stripe Super-Gym towels for either immediate or late 
‘ summer delivery. 


Your inquiries will receive our immediate attention. 
Do not delay—write today. 
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122-142 Water Street 
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Modern Trends in Athletics 


(Continued from Page 321) 
drastic step. But it is often necessary to meet 


x ext 
conduct by extreme measures. Whether or not it aa 
visable to wait for the slower process, namely, the aa 1 


tion of the spectator, is a question. The education of the 
spectator is not limited to his conduct alone. It includes 
a practical knowledge of the rules and the Violation 
which they cover. The spectator should also lear ty 
recognize the finer aspects of the game, to know wher 
to look, and for what to look. In this connection, the Doint 
cannot be overemphasized that supervised Participation 
in games and sports in required physical education Classes 
and in intramural contests is an excellent medium of gj, 
cation. It makes for a more intelligent, understanding 
spectator. The press, the radio, movies, and public a. 
dresses are some other educational tools which are being 
used to educate the spectator. It is for us, in this great 
profession, to continue our attack upon undesirable prac. 
tices. At the same time we must continue our effors 
to build constructively, stably, intelligently toward ; 
finer, nobler profession of athletic coaching. 





Playgrounds for Children 

(Continued from Page 304) 
show that juvenile delinquency was reduced from 20 ty 
75 per cent within one year after the playgrounds wer 
established under trained leadership. In certain areas ip 
Omaha where such playgrounds have operated during the 
summer vacation months, delinquency has been greatly 
reduced. Delinquency is expensive, economically and 
socially. The average annual maintenance economic cos 
to keep one child in a reformatory in Nebraska is $439, 
yet it costs only 9c per child to provide a municipd 
recreation program. Thus the cost of taking care of one 
delinquent is sufficient to provide wholesome recreation 
for 6,000 potential delinquents. About 20 per cent oi 
Omaha’s juvenile delinquency court cases that are handled 
by the judge are institutional cases. It is obvious that 
play under trained leadership pays, not only from a 
economic standpoint, but socially and morally. Immet- 
ate expenditures are not easily interpreted in terms i 
a long-term “gilt-edge” investment. An enlightened social 
consciousness must be aroused. 


HE condition of our future society is contingent upo 
our present methods of providing for our children 
In the center of every densely populated delinquent arta 
in every city there are one or more open spaces, neat 
enough regulation size for an adequate playground. Me 
terial equipment is secondary to efficient leadership. This 
is a real challenge to invest in young manhood atl 
womanhood. No city should be content to provide the 
most efficient prophylactics known to science to check 
disease and at the same time sit calmly by and allov 
insidious and dangerous social conditions to run their 
course unmolested in the lives of her youth. 
We are convinced that normal children prefer prop 
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ected recreation to the promiscuous type; that all 
hildren can be taught to play; that the high- 
f morality and citizenship can be taught on 
the playground to the lowest types of immigrant groups; 
and, above all, that properly directed play is a definite 
preventive of juvenile delinquency. 
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Federation of College Women 
(Continued from Page 297) 
activities, and general sports news. In addition to the 
Vewsletter, a series of thirteen bulletins dealing with 
Association problems are available to members. Other 
bulletins will be added as the need arises. 

The function of the Federation is not one of regu- 
lating and standardizing Women’s Athletic Associations. 
Certain ideals and principles have been established, how- 
ever, for the guidance of individual associations. These 
principles are stated in the platform which follows: 


1. To increase the number of women participating in- 
W.A.A. activities. 

2. To promote those activities which may be adapted to 
the needs of after-college life. 

3. To accept as far as possible only well-trained and 
properly qualified women instructors and officials of W.A.A. 
activities. 

4. To require medical and physical examinations without 
exemption for participation in all W.A.A. activities. 

5. To offer assistance in the promotion of a sane program 
of athletics for high school girls. 

6. To oppose commercialized women’s sports. 

7. To promote the sports in which both men and women 
may participate together. 

8. To promote the adoption of a health concept by all 
college women with the hope of actual improvement in 
habits of living. 

9. To simplify the system of athletic awards. 


One of the first, and lasting resolutions, of the Fed- 
eration was to oppose intercollegiate games for women. 
The purpose of this resolution was not to eliminate com- 
pletely intercollegiate relations, but rather to develop a 
form in which many women could derive the benefits. 
From this resolve came the development of Sports Days 
and Play Days which have become general practice 
among Federation members. 

Some of the projects in which the Federation has been 
particularly interested include: 


1, Enlarged intramural programs to include class teams; 
organized groups such as sororities, clubs, churches; and in- 
dependent groups for those who have no affiliations. 

\ 2, The promotion of Sports Days between neighboring col- 
eges. 

3. The promotion of Play Days for neighboring high 
schools. 

4. Definite health programs for the entire school year. 

5. The organization of activity clubs to provide more 
opportunity for participation in sports by the average college 
woman. If interest demands, a club may be formed in most 
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conserve with... 


UNIVERSAL FOLD-A-WAY GYMNASIUM STANDS 


© One square foot of floor space in the average gymnasium rep- 
resents an investment of $4.25 ... One delay of but a few min- 
utes in seating your crowd may cut future attendance at your 
games ... Therefore your seating equipment must conserve both 
space and time. 

® Universal Fold-A-Way Gymnasium Stands, either open or 
closed, require the minimum of space. Seats for the entire gym- 
nasium can be opened in five minutes . . . closed in five minutes. 
When open they offer comfortable, safe seating, when closed they 
nest compactly against the walls. 

® Plan now for fall use of Universal Fold-A-Way Stands in your 
gymnasium. An early order will assure prompt ‘delivery to suit 
your convenience. 

® Your name and address on the margin of this advertisement 
will bring you full particulars, without obligation on your part. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
Champaign, Illinois 








SKINNED KNEES AND ELBOWS, 
* ABRASIONS ° 
MUSCLE BRUISES 

SPRAINS °* STRAINS 


are safely and happily treated with 
applications of Antiphlogistine 
direct to the parts. 


DECONGESTIVE 
ANTISEPTIC 
PAIN-RELIEVING 





Sample to Coaches and Trainers. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 
167 Varick Street New York, N.Y. 
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English Scandinavian Summer 
School of Physical Education 


EACHERS of Physical Education who intend tak- 

ing a study course this summer should make every 
effort to attend the English Scandinavian Summer 
School of Physical Education, which is held at Milner 
Court, Sturry, England, from July 3ist—August 15th 
inclusive. 

This Summer School offers a unique study in all 
branches of Physical Education, with exceptional fa- 
cilities for studying the new ideal in gymnastic teach- 
ing for Women and Girls. 

The new system known as the Bjorkstén Method is 
applied to all the teaching. Demonstration classes with 
children are arranged for one week of the school. 

The school is well known for its inspiring and en- 
thusiastic outlook with regard to Physical Education, 
and that it is attended by teachers from all parts of 
the world is a striking tribute to its merits. 

Teaching is in the English language. 


For prospectus with full particulars apply to: 


Miss Stina Kreuger, Organizing Secretary 
22 Gunter Grove, Chelsea, London, S.W. 10 
or apply to: 

Cunard-White Star Ltd., Tour Dept. 
25 Broadway, New York City 
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L. W. OLDS 





Poses suitable for 
Physical Education 
Demonstration, 
Camp Stunt 
Nights, 
Dramatic 
Entertainments. 
etc. 


BOOKLET 
oa?” Price 50c 
Plus Postage 


ja specialist should be consulted. \But specialists can deal | 








also 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 
PROGRESSIVE FORM CHART 
24 x 36 inches — Price $1.00 


IXTY illustrations drawn from motion pic- 

. tures of world champions in the ten stand- 
ard events on the track and field program. 
Six comprehensive illustrations of the best 
forms in each of the ten standard events for 
study by the coach and athlete. Suitable for 
display purposes in the office, gymnasiums, 
locker rooms, or on playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. OLDS 
Associate Coach of Olympic Team 1932, 
Coach of the American-Scandinavian Team 1935 
Director of Track Athletics, Michigan Normal 
College, Ypsilanti 
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every activity, including dancing, swimmi : 
archery, in ag Seg vee nG; Outing, tennis, 

6. Development of definite club projects such as: (a) ( 
ing Club—teaching of campcraft, handcraft, nature lore : 
(b) Swimming Club—pageants, telegraphic meets ‘ 
days, water polo, etc. (¢) Dancing—recitals, programs pe 
posiums, etc. a 

7. An enlarged sport program to include Sports that m 
and women can enjoy together such as mixed do r 
tennis, mixed foursomes in golf, archery meets, an Occasional 
joint meeting of the men’s and women’s swimming chi 
and baseball games with men and women on each team, 

8. Cabin building or renting to provide for outing activ. 
ties. 

A National Conference of A.F.C.W. was held April 
23-25, 1936, at the University of Minnesota, 4 
from the program for student delegates, the Faculty Com. 
mittee is organizing a section for Faculty advisors of 
Women’s Athletic Associations. 

Any questions concerning the organization or the Cop. 
ference should be addressed to Marguerite Schwarz, S¢. 
retary, Lathrop Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ubles ip 





Application of Mental Hygiene 


(Continued from Page 305) 

We must change our present, too general attitude 
toward deviations from so-called normal behavior, Con- 
flict and emotional distraction may indicate neuroticism 
or the beginning of mental illness, but they do not always 
mean trouble. Sometimes they are only the evidence 
of a desirable readjustment of old habits and attitudes 
to new demands. It is dangerous to pounce upon the 
majority of behavior readjustments with the problem 
attitude, branding them as permanent or serious mal- 
adjustments. Human insight and understanding are the 
key to what most people can do to help other people 
achieve mental health. Whenever a difficulty arises 
which does not respond to such common sense treatment, 


with only a small fraction of the population. The great 
problem of mass improvement lies in better daily living 
and the pursuit of the homely, long-familiar, human 
virtues. You physical educators are already doing a 
thoughtful job of building physical health for the masses. 
You are in a strategic position to improve mental health 
as well. 





Constituent Parts of a Program 


(Continued from Page 318) 
who have had classroom experience 
4. Get the cooperation of your other state depatt- 
ments and state organizations, such as 
a) State department of health 
b) State highway department 
c) State mental hygiene department 
d) Medical society 
e) Dental society 
f) State parent-teacher association, etc. 
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; tion 
ee. - gue county and city supervisors with their 
ih A Handbook of S 
a 2. Guiding and assisting teacher-training instructors an 00 O tunts 
SPorts and supervisors in the preparation of the class- By MARTIN RODGERS, 
» Sm. room teacher (of utmost importance as this is Head of Department of Health Education, 
hens the foundation is laid) Jamaica Teachers’ Training College, Jamaica, N. Y. 
125 | 5. Supervising the major physical and health eaux || gw Sturt, New les aud New Peary nH 
sional pve a pen a baccalaureate degree ual Groupe. 
racticabi ' 
-~ m ce oe supervisors in the general field of . By using Martin Rodgers’ Handbook of Stunts, you 
: ‘ é give your classes the greatest amount of natural exer- 
activi. education to supervise physical and health edu- cises, and make those classes top-notchers in interest. 
cation activities including integration with other A Handbook of Stunts contains over 1,150 stunts for 
April subjects (most of this must be done through per- boys and girls divided as follows: 
Apart sonal contacts in the field, largely through dem- 100 achievements and competitive stunts; 67 combat 
Com. onstration ) stunts; 112 mat and tumble stunts; 100 athletic stunts; 
tS of 5. Adapting the program to meet local needs and 13 self-testing stunts; 200 pyramid formations; 447 
conditions apparatus stunts; 109 stunt games and races. 
 Con- 6. Improving the respective school programs as The above include feats for individual accomplish- 
, Sec: rapidly as local personnel and conditions will ment, for couples, small groups, teams, and large groups 
permit of 30 or more. 
7. Encouraging out-of-school physical activities and Stunts appeal not only to the play appetite, but to a 
practices in proper health habits desire to increase skill and proficiency, to come off well 
g, Emphasizing carry-over and carry on activities in a combat, and to score high in self-testing feats. 
le into postschool activities Price $3.00 
9. Accrediting high _ tan health edu- Coder from your becketere or feom 
titude cation programs when warranted (putting it on . 
Con- same basis as other subjects although credit is — The Macmillan Company ie 
ticism not the ultimate goal) Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
lways 10. Bringing teaching personnel to a realization that 
dence physical and health education is education 
tudes V. Measuring Results 
n the 1. Objective 
ablem a) Play equipment 
mal- b) Play space—outdoor and indoors Ne 
€ the c) Accomplishments in the correction of physi- et 
eople cal defects aT 
arises d) Improvement in physical skills HY 
ment, e) Time allotment and placement of period in en ee 
al day’s schedule ' 
a f) Per cent of pupil participation T FE S h 
living g) School attendance . OUr U rop e@... ee t e 
wa 2. Subjective 
it a) Attitude and interest of pupils—faculty, OLYMPIC GAMES 
ealth and patrons A . x 
b) Social relationships with famous university coaches 
c) Discipline ‘ “ 25 outstanding leaders in the athletic and sports 
d) Utilization of period as to wasted time and world ipemenet conduct these special Cunard White 
lost motion Star ‘Tours to the Olympic Games! Get the descrip- 
m : _ tive booklet just out . . . 20 itineraries ranging from 
e) Cooperation of parents with health program 27 to 59 days in length, each offering a good part 
f) Interest of patrons in school activities such of Europe in addition to Berlin, and each ca 
as intramural athletic contests and play Sha ff Enene- tes alow $805 Satins 
part: ays 





Appendix 


Suggestions for a supervisor: 


a) Accept local problem as your own 

b) Work as a helping teacher, not as a dictator, 
never as an inspector 

c) Never criticize weaknesses, but make suggestions 
for improvement 


from July 2 to 23, in many famous ships includin 

the new superliner P vener Mary”. Ask your nol 
agent or the nearest office of Cunard White Star...or 
write forit now: 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


The choice of Champions for 96 years — 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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Health Instructors: 


You are cordially invited to obtain 
sample copies of Health Digest by sending 
your name and address to the management 


at 139 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dr. J. F. Montague, 
Editor-in-Chief 


P.S. It presents Highlights in Health 
News and other health infor- 


mation in condensed form. 

















When in CHICAGO 
stop at 


Hotel Crillon 


Michigan Avenue at 13th Street 


=- 





Where friendly hospitality awaits you 


SINGLE ROOMS, from $1.50; DOUBLE ROOMS 
from $2.50 
All rooms with private baths 
Cafe, Restaurant and Coffee Shop 
Parking Space and Garage in connection 


To readers of the JOURNAL who mail in this adver- 
tisement we will issue a Guest Card entitling them 
to a reduction of 25 percent on accommodations. 





SAMUEL COLE, Managing Director 
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d) Always find and mention somethin 
its praise 

e) In making suggestions use everyda 
and do not suggest more than can be 

f) Leave something concrete and a fee 
operative helpfulness 

g) Set a good example in your own living 


All-Day Periods in Outdoor Craf 


(Continued from Page 309) 
favor of the word “outdoors.” Everybody knows SO 
thing about the outdoors; he won’t deny that. Eve 
among the Sargent juniors there wasn’t a one that dit’ 
show keen interest in the difference in the homes of 
robin and the red-eyed vireo; in the sudden and Re 
certed appearance of snapping turtles on the campus ty 
nidification purposes; in the identity of the more shop 
flowers; and in what trees, commonly heard of and tej 
about, look alike. What is needed by the average naty, 
student first of all, rather than an accumulation of fac 
is the finding of the key to appreciation of the outdoos 
of the song, and poetry, and music, and color, and for 
of its numerous manifestations. 

This is not easily found through the mechanized mea 
of one-hour periods. A whole day at a time, includip 
evening and perhaps the night, to dream as well ast; 
study, is not too long in which to awaken a latent insting 
the enjoyment of which is every soul’s birthright. 
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Experimental Health Program 
(Continued from Page 306) 

of the pupil’s condition and to arrange more efficiently 
for his physical education work. The three main obje: 
tives in the physical examination are to give assistane 
to the teachers in determining physical defects, to arou 
in the student a health consciousness, and to secur 
correction of defects. 
The cooperation of the family physician is absolutely 
necessary in this plan if anything is to be accomplish! 
in correction, and the educational work will go justa 
far as the individual physician wishes to carry it. 
To accomplish the desired results the following pr 
gram was arranged: Every physician is to examine hisom 
patient in his own office. In case a family has no regi 
lar physician, any physician may be selected by th 
parents for examination purposes. All examinations at 
made free of charge so far as parents or pupils are cor 
cerned. The school takes the responsibility of furnishim 
the records and seeing that the general information i 
filled out. After being filled out by the physician, th 
records are then filed in the school. On the basis of thee 
records the school nurse sends out advice to parents cil 
cerning matters which need correction, and indicates thd 
the family physician should be consulted with referent 
to the whole matter. This method of directing pup 
back to their own family physician for treatment seét 
to have met, to a very great extent, the old criticism! 
the effect that school health programs were robbing th 
physicians of their patients and were rapidly developint 
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scheme of socialized medicine. Under this method the 
a of the matter is that patients are actually directed 
to their family physician for treatment. 

The students are released at various times to secure 
their examinations and consultations with their physi- 
cian. Practically all of the students make arrangements 
to go after school, so that only the rural students find 
it necessary to use their study periods or activity periods 


for this purpose. 


N ALBANY we have nine doctors and twelve hundred 

pupils. The first three months in the fall were needed 
to give the examinations to the high school and junior 
high school students. The next four weeks were used 
for the first grade, and, rotating in this manner, we hope 
to be through with examinations by early spring. Next 
year we plan to examine only the first, fourth, seventh, 
and tenth grades, thus giving each pupil a complete 
examination every third year. I have the health record 
ysed for city and county school work, and also bulletins 
to parents and physicians, etc. You may feel free to look 
at them, and, if you would address a letter to me at 
Albany, I should be glad to send a set to you. 

Most of the high school students have their examina- 
tions alone, but all of the grade school students are 
accompanied by their parents. We feel that this is one 
of the most important parts of the program because it 
gives the doctors au opportunity for consultations with 
the parents regarding corrections. 

Our record cards have a place for tuberculosis history 
on the back. We have this because we do routine tuber- 
cular testing through our city and county. All positive 
reactions are given a complete fluoroscope or X-ray 
examination, and the backs of these records are reserved 
for these notations. Our Linn County physicians arrange, 
in cooperating with our county and school nurse, either 
to take the positive reactor to the tuberculosis sanitarium 
at Salem, or to invite Dr. Bellinger to our county for 
further check-up. 

In our plan, the health program ties up with the 
physical education program in that those defects discov- 
ered, which can be either alleviated, or entirely remedied 
in the physical education department, are reported to 
this department by the nurse, and the instructors in the 
physical education department proceed as necessary in 
each case. For instance, if it is a case of poor posture, 
the physical education instructor directs the physical 
education activities of the student so afflicted, with a 
view to remedying the defect. If the condition of a stu- 
dent requires a rest period some time during the day 
and that he should not be subjected to severe activity, 
the student is required to rest and relax during the physi- 
cal education period, and under the supervision of the 
instructor. Cots and other equipment are provided for 
this purpose. In other words, if a defect is of such a 
nature that our physical education department can cure, 
or alleviate it, we make every effort to do so during the 
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regular physical education periods. 


NECESSARILY, only an outline of our plan has been 
given here. The way in which it may be carried 
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out from an administrative standpoint, of 
vary in localities and thus details will not 5 
As stated above, this is more or less of an exper 
with us and we fully realize that it is subject ape 
fication as time goes on. We also realize fully Pan. 
are treading upon rather delicate ground now and ro 
but hope that everything will work out all right en, 
have every reason to think so, because during the Ps 
time it has been in operation we have accomplished 
wonders. tt 


Course, Wil 





The School Health Program 


(Continued from Page 296) 
physicians in the community having at one time or 
another immediate contact with the school and its health 
problems. If some system of rotating service can jy 
built up whereby many different physicians in the com. 
munity serve a portion of their time as school physicians 
a sympathetic attitude will be developed between the 
schools and the medical profession that will be consum. 
mated in the greatest good for individual children. They 
and their parents will be given the necessary help in 
solving their present health needs and simultaneously 
will be given guidance that will enable them to take their 
places in the community as a self-reliant citizenry cap. 
able of appraising their health needs, and with a knowl 
edge of the steps to be taken to acquire the help needed, 
Whether or not the latter presupposes a universal change 
in health agencies and medical practice has no place in 
this paper. A complete knowledge of the situation a 
it exists today is the child’s right. He is the one who wil 
soon be where you and I are today and it is he who 
must be acquainted with present day health problems 
if he is to meet them intelligentiy in the future. 





Appreciation of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 317) 


1. Hygiene*—various types learned in elementary and set- 
ondary schools. 

2. First aid.* 

3. Home Nursing.* 

4. Participation in physical activities, (health a by- 
product.) : 

a) If results are satisfying during school days they wil 
tend to be repeated later. 

b) Difference between play for sheer enjoyment and pli 
undermined by tense competition may be discussed here. 
(Contrast oxygen intake and relaxation gained in the former 
situation with the ill effects, psychological and physical, in 
the latter). 

5. Body Mechanics, as given in this course, for analysis 
of own posture and movement, economy of effort, etc. 

a) New attitude and significant mental images suggested 
in place of false impressions and harmful slogans, such 


Ma 


— 


mae -& 





“straighten up”; “throw your shoulders back,” etc. 
b) Importance of (1) proper relationship of key poiils 
of body; (2) midbrain activity; (3) forces influencing 





*Not always offered as.physical education. 
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human beings as well as other structures; (4) centralization 
diel readjustments for correction of deviations 
is all clinical classes offered by schools and colleges. 

II. Mental stimulation and satisfaction. ; 

1, Obvious by-product in good playing of games and sports. 

2, Psycho-motor coordinations. - 

3, Constructive thinking resulting from hiking, camping, 
rowing, canoeing, etc. (Associated conditions offer inspiration 
and reflections). ; 

4, Self-expression : chief form of happiness. 

a) Ideas, feelings, and emotions given a wholesome out-. 
let through pantomine, dancing, and activities carried on 
where Nature furnishes the situation and equipment, e.g., 
hiking, camping, hunting, and dormant human resources are 
called into play. ' ; 

b) Pure motor satisfactions which satisfy the natural and 
normal inner urges. 

c) Appreciations (gained through folk and natural danc- 
ing and camping where it can be offered). 

(1) Art: color, line, movement, grouping. 

(2) Music: harmony, melody, tempo, rhythm, phrasing, 
etc. 

(3) Nature: color, line, contrast, forces. 

(Note: All three of these may be aptly used in photog- 
raphy as a hobby, avocation, or vocation, which might acci- 
dentally have its origin in outings and trips sponsored by 
the physical education department). 

III. Social soundness. 

1. Morale and character me” wing. 

a) Through team games: adjustment and adaptability, 
“give and take,” loyalty, cooperation. 

b) Through individual sports: self-competition for higher 
standards, concentration, perfection of rhythm and patterns, 
economy of movement toward improvement of skills. 

c) Group dances, dance recitals or dramas, and large 
athletic undertakings, such as swimming, gymnastic or ath- 
letic meets, playdays, where individuals are still more sub- 
ordinated to group and responsibilities are definite. 

2. Good mixing with poise and naturalness. 

a) Formal and informal parties sponsored and conducted 
by physical education department for this class primarily. 

3. Original tendencies of man satisfied, and self-sublima- 
tion learned. 

a) Outing activities where Nature offers a freedom that 
appeals to man’s original desires for hunting, fishing, ex- 
ploring, etc. 

b) Safety and comfort of group in isolated situations 
bring out the height of loyalty and selflessness. 


Laboratory Material 


A. Actual participation in specific extra-curricular activities. 
Instructor should schedule one or two evening parties of the 
formal and informal types and several hikes and camping 
trips (if the group seems ready or sufficiently interested to 
gain from the latter). Where natural country does not lend 
itself advantageously to hiking and camping, or where students 
are so unfamiliar with these activities or “citified” that a 
favorable attitude cannot be developed by the instructor, it 
is better to omit them. If even a third or half of the class, 
however, enjoy planning some trips on their own time and 
in small groups of their own choosing, they should be asked 
to hand in at the end their reactions and definite findings 
as to the values involved, and lead the class discussion of 
these activities. (Instructor should reserve the privilege of 
joining or meeting any group on any of their trips for ob- 
servations, so that he may appreciate their comments and 
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attitudes in class and in their write-ups, and 9 
contributions of outdoor experience whether th 
contrast with that of the students. 

B. Observations of activities classes between 
clarify I, 1, 2, 3, in above classroom discussions. 

C. Attendance for several hours in different 
hygiene courses, provided permission from thos 
is granted. 

I. Any requirements made by visiting professors 
their points of correlation. 

D. (Whole class scheduled to appear together for activity 
periods and work.) 

I. Natural dance technique should be conducted so tha 
even the boys will take part or will be definitely interes 
to the point of experimenting whenever they feel indiaih 

1. All material covered in lectures under B to be made 
clear here by application to body, stressing chiefly central 
control through torso so that extremities are free: Position in 
sitting with respect of tuberosity of ischium: also curves and 
flexibility of back, size of vertebrae and their nearness to 
the front or abdominal wall. 

II. Team games and individual sports. Similarly, clas 
should play together every game and sport the school can 
offer, for purposes of review of skills and elements involved 
and for analysis of movement discussed in lecture cours 
under B. 

III. Normal postures and individual deviations. 

1. Study of student’s own posture in mirrors. (Application 
of dynamic balance). 

2. Study of mental side. (Observations outside of clas 
and experimentation with each other on the effects of dif. 
ferent moods and states of mind). 

3. Study fine and poor carriages in walking. (Check om 
walk for smoothness and lack of strain). 

4. Visits (by permission of those teachers) to clinica 
classes or orthopedic hospital clinics to observe abnormal 
cases and estimate the probable results of treatments given 
in contrast to teaching them central control and voluntary 
muscle response to mental pictures, e.g.: Protruding abdo- 
men—‘Make yourself as thin through the waist as possible, 
from side to side and front to back.” Such mental pictures 
constantly thought of and correctly applied will do mud 
more in conjunction with localized exercise than the 
exercises alone. 
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Suggestions on Archery 
(Continued from Page 323) 


was to ascertain the points of technique common to the 
majority of the country’s best archers—not for the pur- 
pose of attempting to standardize shooting technique, but 
to help determine the best technique to be employed by 
high school and college teachers in teaching advanced 
archery. The findings of this questionnaire present some 
interesting facts regarding the technique of shooting 
Those which are of particular interest to teachers at 
given herewith. The actual results of the questionnaitt 
are appended at the end of the article and may be tt 
ferred to if corroboration of these statements is desired. 

General Conclusions from the Study.—These cot 
ments which follow may be helpful in pointing out thos 
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elements of technique upon which the majority of the 
group of selected leading archers were in fairly clo 
agreement. 


1. Teachers who try to economize by dispensing with 
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yards will note that 90 per cent of the eighty archers 
. d use armguards. Of the eight who do not, 
en, whose left arms more often than women’s 
so that the string is less likely to strike the 
during the shot. Particularly with women be- 


questione 
six are M 
gre built 


forearm . 
le flinching is a result of slaps from the string 
caused by lack of armguard, even when a decided bend 


of the left elbow is taught. Armguards are definitely 
favored by these experienced tournament archers. 

>, Practically none of the eighty shoot without pro- 
tection for the three drawing fingers. It is true that sea- 
soned archers, aS a rule, shoot heavier bows than do 
student archers, but even with a 20-lb. bow, protection 
of some sort 1S wise. 

3. The fact that 39 per cent use bow sights will doubt- 
less be surprising to many. It is well to acquaint stu- 
dent archers with the mechanics of bow sights, even 
though in many cases they may not be able to afford 
them. Teachers who still cling to the old Robin Hood 
legend that “instinct shooting” is the only fair method 
will observe that none of our eighty good archers use 
that method. 

4. Only 30 per cent use upright nocking—probably 
because they were not taught that upright nocking 
(illustrations 1 and 2) is quicker (and this is a particu- 
larly important item in group teaching) because the 
entire act is done with one motion. It is safer because 
split arrows are more readily detected during nocking, 
and is more courteous to target-mates because it prevents 
the archer’s bow getting in the way of the persons 
immediately in front of and behind him. Vertical upright 
nocking requires, of course, some indication on the bow 
string where the arrow is to be placed, but that is simple. 

5. Note the modern trend toward a loose hold on the 
bow (illus. 3). Many of us are using the term bow handle 
instead of bow grip, since the connotation of the latter 
term makes teaching a loose hold difficult. 

6. That some points in modern shooting technique 
are fairly common to the better archers of the country 
is clearly indicated in the results of this questionnaire. 
There are, however, still many types of holds on the 
bow. Items 2 and 3 under “Hold onthe Bow” were included 
in this survey in an attempt to correlate bow hold and 
pressure, and resulting bow, wrist, and elbow action 
following the loosing of the arrow. Space, however, did 
not permit a sufficiently detailed study of the matter to 
warrant any very definite conclusions. It is this phase 
of shooting which has to do with the “follow through” 
theory used successfully in many other sports but not 
yet standardized and generally in use in archery. It is 
the writer’s belief that a set of actions in the bow arm 
and hand, as standard as the actions of the loosing hand, 
will soon be established, and that these will correspond 
to the follow-through theory mentioned and will result 
in a surprising rise in scores generally. 

7. Relaxation of both wrist and elbow, and a slight 
bend of the left elbow (illustration 3) are fairly new 
departures in shooting technique, and are ones, surely, 
to which we can attribute, in a measure, modern increased 
scores, 


8. A surprisingly large number of teachers still teach 
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the old “up on the side of the face anchor.” It is hoped 
that they will note the fact that a negligible number 
of these eighty good archers use that method. Over 50 
per cent anchor beneath and in front of the chin (illus- 
tration 4). Almost without exception the 8 per cent 
who anchor “beside the chin” use West Coast form. 

9. To the writer’s knowledge, “lining up the bow 
string” has not been generally taught, yet 45 per cent 
of our eighty archers are conscious of doing it. It may 
be that the practice is a result of their own experimen- 
tation and experience in shooting. 

10. Note that 73 per cent of the eighty are conscious 
of the fact that their loosing fingers move back off the 
string (illustrations 4 and 5). That is another modern 
development and one that definitely helps cut down 
lateral misses. 

11. Though 88 per cent stand “with equal weight on 
both feet” the author predicts that soon it will be found 
that more and more of our better archers are placing 
more weight on the right heel. Already 67 per cent are 
standing with the right foot back (as in illustrations). 
As the right shoulder muscles are more definitely thrown 
into the draw, with resultant increased shoulder spread, 
this shift of weight will come naturally. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion, teachers should note par- 
ticularly that these “better archers” are looking to the 
archery teacher for increasingly “better instruction” and 
the raising of scoring standards. (See item 2 under gen- 
eral comments in questionnaire.) While the busy teacher 
has relatively little time in which to conduct experimen- 
tation necessary to the development of new shooting 
technique theories, a study of forms used by these out- 
standingly good archers should be instructive and should 
set a good example of a technique to be used in instruct- 
ing student archers. (See item 1 under general.) 

The emphasis upon the value of improved tackle is 
also significant. Results in terms of good scores depend 
largely upon good and consistent technique, but the 
quality of tackle is also involved. Carefully-matched 
arrows fly consistently, and the archer who has devel- 
oped a controlled shooting style should be given arrows 
which will enhance, not detract from his carefully devel- 
oped technique. Many schools cannot afford to provide 
matched arrows for all archers, but should have avail- 
able a number of sets sufficient to provide for the needs 
of the advanced group. It is an incentive toward per- 
fecting technique when the archer knows the arrows will 
fly as sent; it is an incentive toward practice in perfect- 
ing technique if the archer knows he will be assigned 
better arrows when his control justifies them. 


Questionnaire Results 


A. Accessories. 
S, BE WORE Oh BONNIE, gg. 5 nc nn cc ccecccsess 
I do not wear an armguard............... 
2. On my drawing hand I wear 
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B. Method of Aiming. 
1. As an aiming device I use: 
OP OE OE BOE ow oni csiniesesnctdinags “a * 4 Mi 
SIT Tere eee a 32” » 
c) Both point and sight.................. 744 
Pe EE F46b whe eked ered derdwkceenen Non 
C. Nocking. . 

1. I nock my arrow holding my bow: 

OP WE hako tas cku cena enckcnecdacae 30 ™ »E rl 
Tee rm ee 66” » 1, 
SPE ae Ckikibswenwrnseenknwagane 4% 4 

D. Hold on the Bow. 

1. I hold my bow: ? 
Ct cin 2 cee he nme wekeael 14 » 
Se ea nee 77% » 

c) “Moderately loosely” ................ 7% 4 
@) Mietibod wWeMOWR. .... ooo ccccccccccccce 2” » 

2. The base of my left thumb rests: 6. 
a) Against the center of belly of bow....55 ” » 
b) To the left of the center............. 3 *.3 
c) To the right of the center............, 28” » 

3. Pressure is applied: 

a) At the base of the thumb............. 60” »— 
b) The full length of thumb, less than....1 ” » 

c) At the heel of the hand............. 30° * 
CE wa ees 

ée) Between thumb and forefinger.......... 10” * 

J) MROtNOR WHRROWR. ..... 2 ccssccsscccses 

4. My left elbow is: 

CE cine des Ginddaeeinceencdeadion 3 ** 
sc Wakeeebanedhenemnnnn o°** 
CP PY WR osc ve ncrevcciecccions None 

5. My left elbow is: 

SEE ditvenkeneakinetessdwe nes ae ee * ? 
ls aS id rida sdk aie athe 3° 78 
Ch “HEE WGN ooo voce occ cccccvses oS *2 

6. My left wrist is: 
| ES ee eo" 
Ee ee ree is 
Ch RD I oa sas ec cescccccceecs es 

7. My left wrist: 

a) Moves forward at the loose............ a” > 

b) Falls backwards, less than............. ee 

c) Remains practically motionless......... eo? a 

@) “Micthed WHOWE”.... 2. ccccccsccces 6: ae 
E. Anchor. 

1. I anchor: 

a) Up on the side of my face, less than.... 1 ” 
Jf... rrr 9 *>7 
Cp TE, OF ME a esa ccdctncccnucce "a 

d) “Method unknown”...........-..2+0+5 + ie 

2 I anchor: 

a) Exactly in front of my chin.......... eo *> 

b) Slightly to the right center............ 9 *a 
c) Definitely to the right center.......... y a 
BD) Te the MRE COMBE. «0.5 oso cc cccisincceaess = * Z 
6) “Bietined wane”... ccccccccscceces nu ° 2 

3. I anchor: 

.a) By pressing string hard into chin....... m * ; 
b) By touching my forefinger to chin...... g” : 
c) By touching thumb to neck...........-. 7 2 4 
i. 2 2 Oe § eeovererrrer rere rrr 12 ; 
Ob Or 0 ON is as kstsindcvssnaracteccns :* j 
2 2) | ere Terrrr TT sre rT i ; 
g) By touching string to nose........... 4” ; 
h) By pressing forefinger hard into jaw.... 1 ” ’ 
i) By touching ear with thumb, less than.. 1 .” 
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) “Method unknown”.......---++++se055 a = 


When anchored: 


4, 2) I am not conscious of whether or not 
my bow string “Hines Up”... 2. sccesees as * * 
b) String lines up with left edge of bow....24 ” ” 
c) To the left of ae a = 
d) To the right of the bow............. -. * 
e) “Method unknown,” less than.......... i 2 

F, Loose. 

1. I loose to a ee _"- * 
I loose when I am ready................ = 


2. 


“No knowledge of my timing or rhythm”. .10 


At the loose my fingers: 
a) Remain as nearly in position as possible .25 


b) Move slightly back off the string...... 40” ” 
c) Move definitely back off the string....33 ” ” 
d) “Method unknown”................66. 7» » 


G. Breathing. 


1. 


I am conscious of a breathing rhythm in 


shooting 
I am not conscious of any breathing rhythm 


2. 
gr ck bin mein ee ke eda ae khee _— |= 
H. Stance. ° 
1, As I shoot: 
a) There is an equal amount of weight on 
cette rikcdeditelibeendn aaa nba — | 


b) There is more weight on my left foot.. 4 
c) There is more weight on my right foot.. 8 


2 As I shoot: 


a) Mv toes are on an even line...... ee 
b) My left toe is slightly ahead of my right.44 ” ” 
c) My left toe is definitely ahead of my 


DE Misikecapeianensbeacadnekiaal _ les 
d) My right toe is ahead of my left...... = * 
I. General. 


1. 


re 


To what changes or improvements do you attribute 
the general rise of scores during the past ten years? 
Better tackle? Better arrows? Better instruction, etc.? 
An overwhelming majority answered “Better tackle, 
esbecially arrows.” 


. Which of the following, in your opinion, should be the 


most instrumental in still further increasing archery 
scores in general— 


a) Improvement in tackle............... 19 per cent 
b) Improvement in technique............ —s 
c) Standardization of technique.......... .-. * 
Sn ccc anima mane ces — 


As with no. 1 under General, almost all archers named 
two of the above factors, and a vast majority named 
“improvement in technique” first, with “better instruc- 
tion” second. 





How About Some Muscle? 


(Continued from Page 303) 


strong offense; and for the physical educator who feels 
inferior to someone who scorns the physical as he glori- 
fies the Great American Intellect, it is suggested that he 
espouse the cause of body-mind integrated unity, fortify 
himself with the facts, and merrily conduct a major of- 
fensive that will place the feeling of inferiority back 
where it belongs, upon the physically feeble mental advo- 
cate who is simply compensating with much talk for his 
own feeling of physical inadequacy. 
How about some muscle? 
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What to Eat and Why 
NUTRITION 


MARIE HARRINGTON 


What has it to do with you? Everything! Mrs. Harrington 
of the St. Louis Dairy Commission tells what to eat and 
why and makes the planning of the daily menus one of 
the most exciting events of the day. 

A book for health education leaders and for everyone 
who has three meals a day to plan. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 

















NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Physical Therapy Course 


Under the direction ‘of John S. Coulter, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Physical Therapy and Miss Gertrude Beard, R.N. 


Credit toward a degree is granted in the School of Education of 
Northwestern University. 

Open to a limited number of graduates of accredited schools of 
Nursing and Physical Education. 

Thorough Courses are given in the fundamental subjects: ANATOMY 
(dissection), PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY. 

Lectures, demonstrations and supervised practical work are given in: 
MASSAGE, THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE, HYDROTHERAPY, 
ELECTROTHERAPY, RADIATION, OCCUPATION THERAPY, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE HANDICAPPED, SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE HANDICAPPED and PHYSICAL THERAPY DE- 
PARTMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


For application blank and further information address 


DEAN OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 
303 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Il. 














TERRELL 
STEEL LOCKERS 


PRACTICAL - POPULAR - ECONOMICAL 
BUILT TO WITHSTAND HARD USE 


Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 
— Lockers, Steel Shelving, Wire Baskets, 
Benches, etc. 


Send for Catalog 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Terrell Locker Division 
GRAND RAPIDS 





MICHIGAN 














TEACHERS AGENCY 






The best school systems throughout the country, both public and 
private, request us to r d teachers to them. Excellent 
teachers are always in demand. 


Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 




















WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 1936 
First Term: June 15-July 18 
Curricula leading to A.B., B.S. in Ed. and M.A. degrees. 


women. 
Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
For Bulletin, address 
H. J. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


Field House, 


Second Term: July 20-August 21 


Complete program of health and physical education courses for men and 


Athletic Field 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 








Tumbling for Girls. Marna V. Brady. (Philadelphia: Lea and 

Febiger, 1936) 100 pages. $1.50. 

This book provides abundant material for teachers of girls’ 
physical education in high schools and colleges. Its particular 
aim is to develop both skill and grace in tumbling. At the same 
time it does not neglect the spirit of play, which is one of the 
leading factors in the successful teaching of tumbling. The ma- 
terial in Tumbling for Girls is original and varied, practical and 
effective. It will be found invaluable to those responsible for 
such activities in schools, colleges, camps, dance studios, play- 
grounds, and athletic associations. 


Physical Education Teaching Manual. Mabel E. Rugen and 
Jeanette B. Saurborn. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1936) 140 pages. $2.50. 

This new publication will prove of inestimable value to pro- 
fessional students in physical education; it is an effective aid in 
improving the training of students in the field and to teachers 
just beginning their jobs. Supervisors of student training have 
been awaiting for many years such a manual to serve as a basis 
for courses in directed and practice teaching in physical educa- 
tion, and as a reference for courses in special methods of teaching 
physical education. The practical and worth while material offered 
in the Physical Education Teaching Manual is the result of ex- 
perimentation and the experience of the authors over a period of 
several years. It will undoubtedly receive universal acceptance 
and wide usage in the guidance of students and beginning teachers 
in physical education. 


Healthful Living. Harold S. Diehl, M.D. (New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, 1935) 354 pages. $2.50. 

It is inevitable that this new publication will gain wide circu- 
lation. Healthful Living possesses an unusual combination of 
thoroughly scientific information and a presentation which makes 
the reader feel that everything said is offered for his personal 
benefit and use. Written primarily for the general public by 
whom it will undoubtedly be welcomed, Healthful Living is ex- 
cellently adapted for use in hygiene teaching in the; senior high 
school, and the first two years in college as well. 


Game Craft: Make and Play Your Own Games. H. D. Edgren 
and J. T. Eiswald. (George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois; 
published by the authors, 1936.) 50 cents, mimeographed. 

In this day of creating things, here is a timely booklet that 
tells how to make, how to play, and gives illustrations of sixty- 
seven different games. It will help anyone to have the joy of 
creation and the fun of playing games that can be made out of 
inexpensive materials. The instructions also include a development 
of games from material ordinarily found around the home or in 
institutions. Ilustrations help the reader to understand the con- 
struction and play of every game included. 


Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for 
College Men. Frederick W. Cozens, Ph.D. (Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger, 1936) 118 pages. $2.50. ; 


Dr. Cozens presents a sound and scientific plan of diagnosing 
individual needs and abilities of entering students in required 
physical education. This publication represents the practical ap- 
plication of advanced statistical methods to physical education. 
The achievement scales have been developed after thorough study 
and experimentation with performance records and height-weight 
classification methods over a ten-year period. Dr. Cozens’ book 
is highly recommended for every physical education teacher in 
college, and for all professional students in physical education. 
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Methods and Materials of Health Education. 


and materials of health education. The authors discuss full 
facts regarding child nature that are pertinent to the work au 
health education, and then proceed to a consideration of hehe 
ful school living, health service, health instruction, and 
the health of the teacher. With the remarkable and ever 
ing interest in health, Methods and Materials of Health Rags 
cation will be welcomed by the health instructors in our school 
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: , L ' , Jesse F. Wil. 
liams and Fannie B. Shaw. (New York: Thomas Nelson ang 


Sons, 1935) 331 pp. 
This book presents in simple and clear fashion the m 
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